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The lemon car. Sooner or later 
every dealership ends up selling one. 
And although the automobile’s bitter 
performance is rarely your fault, a 
dissatisfied customer could take 
you to court. And squeeze your 
dealership for a lot of money. 

But not if you’re protected by The 
Specialist. Unlike most garage liability 
policies, Universal Underwriters 
covers your dealership for defense 
costs in suits filed by customers 
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unhappy with their automobile 
purchase. Plus, Universal covers you 
for defense costs in lawsuits brought 
against your dealership because of 
dissatisfaction with a repair or 
service job. 

Broader defense coverage. It’s just 
one more reason why Universal 
Underwriters has the most complete 
dealership coverage money can buy. Call 
1-800-821-7803 toll-free today for more 
details. Ask for Marsha Thompson. 


UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS GROUP 


5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 64112 


Not available in all states. 


Dealers Against Drunks 


People don't think drunks are funny anymore. Especially when they realize 
that drunks get behind the wheel of a car or truck and drive. 


Drinking drivers are involved in 57 percent of-all fatal traffic “accidents,” 
according to a new study by the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. Conservative estimates place the annual financial loss 
caused by drinking drivers at $21 billion. And the cost in human misery is in- 
calculable. 


Clearly, something must done. 


Dealers react by joining mounting numbers of outraged citizens to combat 
this appalling situation. In our January issue, we described a number of 
dealer-sponsored programs, including NADA’s “If You’re Not Sober...Pull 
Over” media program, which has been an immediate success in 10 different 
areas of the country. We also discussed “Dealers Against Drunk Driving 
(DADD),” a public interest program established in Washington, DC, by 
dealers. (We think this program deserves further consideration by other 
dealer groups.) And NADA is sponsoring a major public service film titled, 
“Driving Drunk: An American Dilemma,” set for widespread release and 
dealer use this fall. 


The fact is that the future for drunk drivers is bleak. Stricter law 
enforcement is now commonplace. Courts, judges and juries aren’t treating 
drunks with the “there but for the grace of God go I” tenderness they once 
enjoyed. Drivers’ licenses and vehicle registrations are being suspended and 
revoked. And drunk drivers now go to jail. 


The fact is, too, that some of the cars and trucks that dealers sell are 
misused by drunks, becoming instruments of death. 


Dealers have an obligation to become part of the solution to the problem 
of drunk driving. Dealers can mobilize impressive local, state and national 
resources to address the problem. 


We need to get involved—now. We need to show people that we care 
about safety after the sale. We want our friends, neighbors and customers to 
be able to come back to us again. CJ 


onda dedication ceremonies. !n late April, NADA 

President William C. Turnbull and Executive Vice- 

President Frank E. McCarthy were special guests at 
dedication ceremonies for Honda of America’s new auto- 
mobile production plant in Marysville, OH. 

With the new plant, the Marysville facility, which has been 
producting motorcycles since 1979, will also produce the first 
U.S.-built 4-door Accords. At full capacity, the plant will em- 
ploy 2,000 people and produce 150,000 automobiles a year. # 


Child restraint program. Dealers Against Drunk Driving 
(DADD) and the Automotive Trade Association National Capi- 
tal Area (ATANCA) have launched a major public education 
program promoting child safety restraints in the Washington, 
D.C. area. DADD and ATANCA will work closely with federal, 
state and local officials and other organizations to encourage 
the use of safety seats with proper restraints for child passen- 
gers under the age of five. 

Posters, brochures and other materials will be distributed 
urging parents to “buckle up” their children. Death and serious 
injury to children reportedly can be reduced by 90 percent with 
safety belt and restraint use. a 


NADART retirement plan sales double. The National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Retirement Trust (NADART) reports that sales 
of retirement plans during the first four months of 1983 have 
more than doubled over sales for the same period in 1982. 
The 1983 first-quarter return was 3.57 percent, or 15.07 per- 
cent annualized. Actual return for the 12-month period ending 
March 31, 1983 was 15.37 percent. o 


Volkswagen consolidation move. The consolidation of 
Volkswagen's New Jersey sales and marketing operations into 
its corporate offices in Troy, MI, is on schedule, with comple- 
tion slated for the end of this month. 

VWoA expects 170 employees—close to one-third of its 
salaried staff in New Jersey—to transfer to its new corporate 
headquarters. Open positions created as a result of the con- 
solidation will be offered on a priority basis to VW's laid-off 
employees in Michigan. rT] 


Diesel market continues to drop. According to J.D, Powers 
& Associates, 1982 was not a good year for sales of diesel pas- 
senger cars. Diesel sales in 1982 totaled 318,648, down 37.7 
percent from 1981 and 20.2 percent from 1980 sales of 
399,306. The prospects for 1983 don’t look much better, with 
the recent reductions in gasoline prices and the shift in con- 
sumer concerns away from fuel economy. 2 


ATD chairman interviewed. American Truck Dealers (ATD) 
Chairman Art Irwin was featured in the April, 1983 issue of 
Heavy Duty Marketing magazine. In the article, he discussed 
the effects of the economy and the new tax legislation on truck 


2 dealers. 


Irwin said that despite continued hard times, an air of op- 
timism is spreading through the dealer ranks. “The stage is set 
for better times,” Irwin said. 

Irwin, however, cautioned dealers against expecting quick 
results. “Even with an economic upturn, tax breaks and low 
fuel costs, the recovery will be very slow. It could even take 
until the end of the decade,” he said. “So dealers would be well 
advised to stay lean for awhile.” . 


Mazda Limited Edition. Mazda has produced 5,000 Limited 
Edition models of its RX-7 sports car for 1983, featuring a new 
Chateau Silver exterior color accented by red pinstriping, and 
a plush red velour interior. 

Included among the standard equipment are air condition- 
ing, radial performance tires and extra-wide aluminum 
wheels. Distribution of the cars to Mazda dealers is based on 
previous RX-7 sales figures for an area, with the largest ship- 
ments going to California and Florida. a 


New technical center for Subaru. Subaru of America Inc. 
recently opened a new technical facility in Garden Grove, CA, 
to serve as the company’s national research and development 
center. The facility will provide Subaru with increased capac- 
ity for emissions control testing and vehicle development as 
well as permit expanded design and testing of American- 
sourced parts and accessories. = 


Idea incentives. Employees who submit ideas to General 
Motors’ “suggestion plan” are now eligible for awards of up to 
$20,000 for proposals that produce savings for the company. 
This change in the program doubles the previous maximum 
award. The GM “suggestion plan” has also been expanded to 
include all hourly and salaried employees, except members of 
GM’s senior management. The GM plan has become the 
largest employee suggestion plan in the nation since its incep- 
tion in 1942. Nearly $28 million was paid out under the pro- 
gram during 1982. C 


In fond memory. £. Healy Dowd, 48, the NADA direc. 
tor for metropolitan Cleveland and president of Dowd 
Oldsmobile, Toyota and Mercedes-Benz, Shaker 
Heights, OH, died April 25. He was vice-chairman of the 
NADA Communications Committee. 

Dowd began his career in the franchised new-car 
business in 1950. At the time of his death, he was chair- 
man of the Cleveland AUTOCAP Program and a trustee 
of the Ohio Automobile Dealers Association. He had 
been past president of the Cleveland Automobile Deal- 
ers Association and was a director of the Heights Area 
Chamber of Commerce for 20 years. 

Dowd was elected an NADA Director in 1981. He ts 
universally missed by his fellow dealers and directors. 
Survivors include his wife, Judy, and three children. 
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oes your 
Insurance Agent 
MAKE you money? 
LOAN you money? 
SAVE you money? 


Maybe your present program can save you Call us today for the name of your local 
money. But only Wheelways can do all three. representative or write for more information. 


Make you money through an exclusive Retail 9 -=----- 7-7-7 rrr rrr rrr rn 
Residual Value Program that sells more cars | 
plus gives you an additional source of income. | 
Loan you money through a unique, | Company Name 
competitive finance program created just | Address 
for Wheelways customers. . City County 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


~ 


Name 


Save you money with one of the most State ORIN 
comprehensive insurance packages Phone 

ever designed for dealers, leasing and even code 

rent-a-car Companies. Send to: 


MA 
Make you money. Loan you money. Save you pp aiat lind Was 
money. Only Wheelways does allthree. =§ -----------------------4 


WHECLWAaAYS 


midi Managing General Agents: MAGUIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
259 East Lancaster Avenue « Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 19096 * (215) 642-8400 
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These last few years have presented unprece- 
dented challenges to U.S. automobile 
dealers. GMAC has enhanced its reputation 
as the leader in automotive financing by 
helping a select group of dealers meet those 
challenges — GM Dealers. 

Our success story is based on offering 
a full range of resources developed over 
more than 64 years of leadership in a 
business we pioneered. Our record of service 
is matched only by our history of innovation. 

So today we can offer you flexible up-to- 
date financial support. Whether the project 
is financing a single unit or handling the 
complexities of a huge fleet. 


Complete financia 
services geared for 
GM Dealers only. 


Capital 
Loans 


We are ready with timely help in five 
major areas of specialty. Retail. Wholesale. 
Leasing. Rental. Capital Loans. With programs 
developed and tailored exclusively for the 
GM Dealer. veil 

Whether your dealership is large or 
small, wherever your location, there is one 
financial institution completely dedicated to 
your SUCCESS. 

Together we have stood the test of time. 


And more 
important, of MA 
these times. C 
THE FINANCING PEOPLE 
FROM GENERAL MOTORS 
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On the Cover: Missouri 
Congressman Gene 
Tavlor and NADA Presi- 
dent Bill Turnbull 
discuss proposed fleet 
subsidv legislation on 
the U.S. Capitol 
grounds (Photo by Bill 
Weems). 
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8 Fleet Subsidy Legislation 
And H.R. 1415 
Rep. Gene Taylor (R-MO) discusses a 
bill he’s introduced to protect 
franchised auto and truck dealers 
from price discrimination. 


Minivans: Family Car 
Of The Future? 
Designed to fill the void left by 
downsized family: sedans, minivans 
may strike gold. 
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Van Boom: The Big 
Guys Are Back 
While minivans are capturing the 
headlines of the motoring press, 
conversion vans grab the sales. 


Toyota’s Norm Lean: Good 
Dealers Mean Business 

The senior vice-president of Toyota 
Motor Sales U.S.A. Inc. talks about 

the company’s commitment to quality. 
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Julian Garcia’s Unique 

Angle On Business 

When this Albuquerquian turned his 
attention from salvage to new cars, 
he left his mark on the horizon. 
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Computers: What’s New 

For The Dealership? 

Automotive Executive discusses the 
latest in hardware and software with 
representatives of leading computer 
firms. 
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5 TRX ’83: Truck Dealers 
Convene In Boston 
A look back at the recent American 
Truck Dealers Convention—one of the 
best ever. 
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Boosting Service Business 


‘ADA 20-Group dealer Dan Kruse of 

Dan Kruse Pontiac-Datsun in Du- 
buque, IA, used the following idea to in- 
crease service business. He had several 
thousand business cards printed with 
his dealership’s name, logo, address 
and phone number and the line: “Pre- 
ferred Customer: 10 percent discount 
off any regularly priced mechanical 
parts and/or service.” Kruse found sev- 
eral local employers who were willing 
to enclose these cards in their employ- 
ee payroll envelopes. The cards were 
also made available to his technicians 
and salesmen to distribute to anyone 
with whom they came in contact. 

The results were fantastic. Kruse Pon- 
tiac-Datsun immediately filled its ap- 
pointment board and was soon sched- 
uling appointments two weeks in ad- 
vance. ” 


Wiping Out Get-Ready Costs 

An idea from NADA 20-Group dealer 
Jerry Montgomery of Courtesy Chevrolet 
Inc., Shreveport, LA, saved his dealer- 
ship more than $100 every month in 
new Car get-ready costs. 

Four to six cases of paper towels were 
being used at Courtesy Chevrolet to 
clean new cars and demonstrators each 
month. White paper towels left lint 
around the car molding, and brown 
paper towels left streaks on the win- 
dows. 

The dealer asked his employees to 
bring in old newspapers from home, 
neighbors and friends. With proper 
glass cleaner, the newspapers ab- 
sorbed moisture without leaving lint or 
grease streaks; and the expense of 
paper towels was eliminated. = 


Some Accounting 

Questions Worth Asking 

An excellent accounting idea comes 
from Roland Walker of Ted Britt Mazda, 
Fairfax, VA. This dealership completes 
a “Comptroller's Report on the Finan- 
cial Statement” each month. The report 
asks the following questions: 


@ Are there any contracts in transit 
more than five days old? 

@ Are there any vehicle receivables 
outstanding? 

@ Are there any P&S receivables more 
than 30 days past due? 

@ Have there been any overages or 
shortages in daily cash reconciliation? 

@ Are there any A/R accounts past 
due because of disputes? 

@ Are any factory receivables more 
than 30 days past due? 

@ Have all credit balances been re- 
viewed? 

@ Are you out of trust on floorplan? 

@ Was a physical inventory submitted 
by new and used-car departments? 

@ Have all scheduled accounts been 
cleaned up and reconciled? 

@ Did your parts inventory increase 
over last month? 

@ Do you owe any past due bills? 

@ Do you have any unpaid bills that 
are not set up in accounts payable? 

@ Does any vendor claim that you 
owe any past due bills? 

@ Have you neglected to report and 
pay any taxes or licenses when they 
were due? 

@ Have there been any changes in 
bonus or base pay of employees? 

@ Have there been any changes in 
personnel? 

@ Have there been any capital expen- 
ditures made in excess of $100? 

@ Are there any missing documents? 

@ Have you made any accounting en- 
tries which do not conform to company 
policy? 

@ Were there any balance sheet ac- 
counts not reconciled within the last 30 
days? 

@ Has there been a change in the av- 
erage gross profit of any vehicle model 
in excess of $50? 

@ Has there been a change in the av- 
erage gross profit percentage of any ser- 
vice labor in excess of 1 percent? 

@ Has there been a change in the av- 
erage gross profit percentage of any 
parts category in excess of 1 percent? 


Tilt-Wheel means 


usiness. 


Percentage of GM cars equipped with Tilt-Wheel 


FANS Pe Pa PR PIO! 18 ae SI oo 
MODEL YEARS 
7 out of 10 GM cars being produced 
today are Tilt-Wheel equipped. 
Is your inventory in line with 
the demand? 
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What could be more basic to selling small car comfort? 
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Fleet 
subsidy legislation and 
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by The Honorable Gene Taylor (R-MO) 
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turer enjoys steady production cycles 
and solid employment for its workers 
The dealer, with a ready supply of prod 
uct. has what customers want when 
they come looking. And, with a variety 
of dealers and products, consumers 
can carefully shop for the item that best 
meets their needs and budget 

it’s a fair system, one that profits good 
managers on both ends, It's perhaps the 
clearest example of our free market sys 
tem in operation, especially for the 
dealer willing to work hard. | know 
firsthand. | started in this business tn 
1951, selling cars part-time. Seven years 
later, | scraped, begged and borrowed 
enough money to buy my own Car store 
When | was in the dealership, I spent 16 
hours a day running that business And 


we were successful 


The “Crux” Of The Issue 

Today, however, | don't know that hard 
work and skillful management would 
be enough, because many manufactur! 

ers are choosing to ignore long-stand 
ing franchise agreements and loyal 
dealers. Increasingly, they are turning to 
subsidized sales to commercial cus 
tomers outside the traditional manufac 

turing/distribution chain. In the interest 
of volume numbers, manufacturers 
offer special rates and subsidies to spe 
cial commercial customers (rates and 
subsidies they are unwilling to offer to 
all dealers and all customers) 

You know the problem well. We dealt 
with it back in the early ‘70s during that 
sales downturn of several years. The 
basic tenets haven't changed: uptront 


“IN MY OPINION, 
THE NEW COIN F&I SYSTEM 


IS THE BEST IN THE WO 


“Designed for automotive people by automotive people, 
the new COIN F&l System has really helped our Duval 
Ford dealership in Jacksonville. We've not only improved 
sales productivity in our new and used car operation, but 
also increased profits in the F&l department. 

“We use the F&l System for much more than justa 
paper processor though. Actually, it has become a full- 
fledged sales aid that lets us close more deals. 

“The auxiliary monitor on our system gives the cus- 
tomer an opportunity to view all the aspects of the deal 
as it progresses. The microcomputer even addresses 
customers by name and allows the F&l manager to 
watch their reactions to proposals. In addition, its gra- 
phic displays encourage customers to utilize dealer 
arranged financing, instead of paying cash; buy a more 
fuel efficient car and, thus, afford a higher monthly pay- 


Walter A. McRae, Jr., President 
Scott-McRae Automotive Group, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


ment; cover the cost of credit insurance for only pennies 
a day; and protect the car with extended warranty coverage. 

“There’s no doubt in my mind that the COIN F&l Sys- 
tem is the best in the world...backed by total system sup- 
port. Now, | can’t imagine ever going back to our old way 
of doing business.” 

The COIN F&l System is a proven key ingredient in the 
daily operation of a successful automobile dealership. 
Operation can be mastered quickly without any special 
training, which attests to its use at a rapidly growing 
number of dealerships across the country. For more 
information on how it can help 
improve your F&l operation, call (ity) COIN 
us TOLL FREE at 800-241 -COIN. afte 
In Georgia, call COLLECT (404) B80 Unity Drive. 
447-6103. Norcross, GA 30071 
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Taylor explains his reasons for introducing H.R. 1415 to NADA's Government Relations Committee, during its recent meeting on Capitol Hill. The 
progress of the bill is expected to be long and difficult. 


cash to fleet buyers; free options such 
as-air conditioners; price protections; 
bid assistance; distant delivery credits; 
reduction of vehicle depreciation risks. 
The list goes on. Some practices are 
well-known to all dealers. Some are not. 
Some, we know, are carefully coded 
and disguised. 

We know the effect of these sub- 


sidies. They threaten the stability of the 
existing franchised dealer system, and 
are patently unfair to thousands of loyal 
dealers across the country. Subsidies 
paid by manufacturers harm the con- 
sumer by artificial pricing, forcing non- 
subsidized purchasers to pay higher 
costs through dealers—in effect, sub- 
sidizing the businesses of these fleet 


About the Bill 


.R. 1415 is drafted as an amend- 
ment to the existing Automo- 
bile Dealers Day in Court Act. Its 
purpose is to protect franchised 
automobile and truck dealers from 
unfair price discrimination by 
manufacturers or importers. The 
amendment will offer significant 
protection from the economic im- 
pact of fleet purchases and fleet 
used car sales. 
The amendment covers three 
specific areas: 


1) Manufacturers would be pro- 
hibited from offering some dealers 


lower prices on models than of- 
fered to others at the same time. 

2) Manufacturers would be pro- 
hibited from mandating require- 
ments or failing to enforce require- 
ments on some dealers that are not 
placed upon all dealers. 

3) Manufacturers would be pro- 
hibited from offering rebates, addi- 
tional equipment, sales promo- 
tions, incentives or free additional 
equipment to some customers and 
not others. 

The existing Dealers Day in 
Court Act has been federal law 
since 1956. a) 


purchasers. 

For example, we've been told of a 
leasing company in the far west which 
acquired several hundred “hot models” 
just this year. The lessor purchased the 
vehicles, at a subsidized rate far below 
that offered to surrounding dealers who 
could not even order the “hot models” 
from the factory for local customers. 
The leasing company then “rolled over” 
the cars, many in less than 30 days, and 
sold some to local dealers who had to 
purchase them to meet customer 
needs. And the lessor profited by up to 
$1,000 per car despite selling the vehi- 
cles at invoice. Such actions represent 
unfair competition. 

The effects are doubly damaging to 
non-subsidized dealers. The traditional 
dealer not only suffers competitive loss 
from the difference in the vehicle pur- 
chase price, but also loses again when 
the subsidized vehicle “rolls over” into 
the “used” lot. There, obviously, the 
subsidized vehicle enjoys a profit po- 
tential far higher than its non-sub- 
sidized counterparts. 

And the consumer suffers, too, pay- 
ing higher prices for new cars and 
trucks. Consumers, in effect, subsidize 
the cost break the manufacturer gave to 
the fleet buyer. 


Heavy Truck Subsidies 
By percentage, the problem is even 
greater with heavy truck subsidies. 


1] 


Since the greater portion of these truck 
sales involve fleet purchases, it’s esti- 
mated that for the largest trucks, an as- 
tonishing 75 percent of sales involve 
subsidies. We've even seen data on sub- 
sidies paid by transmission and axle 
producers to OEMs. 

Subsidies are so prevalent that in 
today’s depressed truck market, most 
dealers simply write up the engineering 
order and then seek cost detail from the 
factory. Their data book has little mean- 
ing. And when these subsidized vehi- 
cles later go on the “used market,” fu- 
ture buyers help subsidize fleet owners 
again. 

We know, too, that these truck pur- 
chase subsidies directly affect non-sub- 
sidized dealers in service, parts and af- 
termarket sales. Worse, in today’s de- 
pressed truck market, a negative impact 
in any one of these key profit centers 
can drive a dealer right out of busi- 
ness—the ultimate effect of subsidies. 


My Answers 
I agree with dealers that the practice of 
special pricing and subsidized sales to 
large fleets damages the franchise sys- 
tem. One has only to look at the hemor- 
rhage in the dealer body over the past 
few years to see that dealers need sup- 
port from manfacturers. The erosion of 
dealer strength is only accelerated by 
fleet subsidy programs. 

Beyond the immediate impact on 


dealers, these under-the-table pay- 
ments to large business interests 
threaten the stability of the U.S. trans- 
portation system. Subsidies also re- 
quire our customers—American con- 
sumers—to subsidize large commer- 
cial businesses. That’s not the free mar- 
ket system. It’s terribly costly. I've heard 
estimates as high as $1 billion per year. 


“Manufacturers’ fleet 
subsidies threaten 
the stability of the 
existing franchise 

system, and are 
unfair to thousands 

of loyal dealers 
across the country.” 


That’s unconscionable. And it must 
cease. 

When similar problems threatened 
dealers in the 1970s, we sought remedy 
through litigation. It was expensive and 
time-consuming. And more than seven 
years after we asked for relief from the 
courts, we were denied. To our benefit 
then, market conditions dictated an end 
to these pernicious manufacturer prac- 


tices. Today's reduced market would 
not seem to promise similar economic 
relief, however. 


Proposed Legislation 

We think our bill, H.R. 1415, can pro- 
vide dealer relief through federal legis- 
lation. If enacted, it will end this .con- 
sumer subsidization of big business 
and restore fair pricing and competition 
to this country’s franchised car and 
truck distribution system. That’s not just 
important to car dealers. My con- 
stituents and your customers have a 
stake, too. After all, they're paying these 
prices to subsidize these people. 

It won't be an easy fight, but we al- 
ready have the support of some key 
people in the House. And we're making 
our friends in the Senate aware of these 
problems, too. | expect our opposition 
to be strong, well-organized and pre- 
pared for a long battle. They have much 
at stake. But as an Old Missourian once 
said, “It ain't the size of the dog in the 
fight, it’s the size of the fight in the dog.” 

Your organization has been fighting 
this practice for almost 20 years. This 
action has the unanimous support of 
your board of directors and, | think, the 
support of all your members. 

I plan to give it my best effort. And 
we'll seek your support when the time is 
right. As an old car store manager and 
owner, this old dog is in the fight for the 
long-term. a 


About the Congressman 


ene Taylor is a 6-term Republican congressman from 
Missouri’s seventh district. Heavily rural, his district in- 


the reality of the situation.” 
Taylor is a perfect spokesman for this legislation. A 


cludes Springfield—the state’s third-largest city—and Joplin. 
It's among the fastest growing regions in the country. 

In the 98th Congress, Taylor is the ranking minority mem- 
ber on the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
He is also a member of the powerful Rules Committee. He 
is a member of the Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee, the GOP Task Force on Energy, the Congres- 
sional. Rural Caucus, and the Congressional Steel Caucus. 
His colleagues see him as a solid and serious legislator 
who almost never misses a roll call or vote. 

He summed up his guiding political philosophy and 
good country humor in this magazine last year (July 1982). 
“A businessman saying he doesn’t need politics is like a 
drowning man claiming he’s not interested in water,” he 
said. “They're both in trouble, and they've got to deal with 


former franchised dealer—he started in the car business as 
a salesman in the early '50s. He bought his own store in 
1958—a full-line Ford store (200 new per year) in Sarcoxie, 
MO—and sold it in 1980 to concentrate on his increasing 
responsibilities in the U.S. Congress. In between, he served 
as a director for the Missouri dealers association and was 
named a 1970 Time Magazine Quality Dealer nominee from 
Missouri. He knows the car business as an insider. 

Gene Taylor makes a great effort to keep in touch with 
constituent needs. In all his years in Congress, he has only 
missed three weekends back in his home district. 

Like Ralph Kalberloh, Missouri's Automotive Trade As- 
sociation manager, says, “Gene is a down-to-earth man. 
He’s conservative, fair and has solid background in our 
business. He has the respect of all our dealers.” C) 
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Your Shop’s Security 


n-house security is an often overlooked area of the service 

department. Most people only think about security after 

they have been victimized either by their own lax operating 
regulations or by some shrewd thief. Dealers and service man- 
agers are usually so busy running the dealership that security 
falls far behind in priorities. 

But security does not mean hours of intense guard duty; it 
simply means setting up clear procedures and regulations for 
all employees and then spot checking to make sure they are 
followed. 

It is necessary to implement security procedures which are 
both functional and at the same time manageable. There are 
several basic rules that pertain to all systems. First, never let 
the “checkee” be the “checker.” In other words, don’t let the 
parts manager do his inventory, and don't let the service man- 
ager keep the repair order checkoff list. Second, make sure all 
employees know that there is a system for checking up and, 
third, be careful not to get bogged down in “overkill” that ab- 
sorbs more time than it saves. 

National statistics for employee theft are staggering (ap- 
proximately $52 billion per year), with dealerships sharing a 
portion of that amount. The time to act is before you are vic- 
timized. 

The two areas of greatest abuse are misuse of paperwork 
and theft of company property. Paperwork should all be pre- 
numbered, stored in secure areas, signed for when released 
and accounted for when returned. Use a lock box system for 
repair orders. A copy of the signed order should be inserted 
into a locked box at the service desk after the write-up is com- 
plete and the customer has signed it. Every day or two, remove 
the copies and reconcile them with other copies circulating in 
the dealership. When a repair order is voided (for any reason), 
an explanation, including the customer's signature, phone 
number and a signature of the person voiding, must accom- 
pany all the copies of the repair order that go to the office for 
filing. The service desk route sheet should be pre-numbered 
and the name of the person who writes the repair order listed 
next to the repair order number. Many companies supply re- 
pair orders in bound books that are numbered. The binders 
are issued to service writers and as the order is written and re- 
moved from the binder for use, a copy is automatically left in 
the binder. The binder is turned in when finished. All repair 


prices and times to be paid to technicians should be on a 
menu and no changes made without management approval. 

Ideally, someone other than the person who generated the 
repair order should close it out. If a repair order is properly 
written, anyone else should be able to finish it and keep the 
price commitment made to the customer. 

Technicians should be required to return all parts removed 
from customer’s cars to the parts department, not just warranty 
related items. This helps assure that new parts are installed in 
the customer's car. It also helps assure that core charges are 
credited and that parts are available for customers’ inspection. 

All employees wishing to purchase parts should do so be- 
fore or after regular working hours. Purchase slips should be 
initialled by the parts department manager. Technicians who 
wish to repair their own cars on company time must have an 
approved repair order. After hours repairs should also be 
supervised. 

Shop supplies should be distributed on the basis of an 
empty container turned in before a new one is issued. An indi- 
vidual sheet for every technician can be maintained in the 
parts department for the supplies he charges out. 

Tools are an expensive concern. Store tools in a secure area 
and establish a tool check-out system to slow the rate of disap- 
pearance. A popular system is to give each technician a batch 
of metal tags with his name engraved. When he takes a tool off 
a hook, he hangs his tag on that hook. At the end of each day, a 
spot check must be made of all hooks. Everyone must have a 
tool ora tag. Ifyou operate a large shop and employ a foreman, 
make him responsible for the tool room. All tools should be 
engraved with the dealer code number or name and an inven- 
tory taken periodically. If you have specialists in your shop 
who are the only ones who use certain tools, consider assign- 
ing those tools to them and have them keep the tools along 
with their own. 

The main force behind stopping theft is management. It is 
management's responsibility to set rules and regulations that 
discourage the practice. It is unlikely that all thefts can be 
eliminated, but any decrease means a direct increase in net 
profits. ‘i 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Executive by Ron Joffe. Service Direc 
tor. Straub Motors Inc. All questions or comments pertaining to this column should be mailed 
to: The Service Department, Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, 
VA 22102-3953. 
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GM Engine Switch Case Nearing End 


final ruling in the 6-year-old General Motors engine 

switch case is expected by the end of July. The class 

action involves about 12,500 individuals who pur- 

chased 1977-model Oldsmobiles with Chevrolet-built V-8 en- 
gines before April 10, 1977. The jury ruled against 72,000 addi- 
tional owners who had purchased their Oldsmobiles after 
April 10, 1977. Another 50,000 individuals have already ac- 
cepted GM’s settlement offer of $200 and an additional war- 
ranty. The remaining 12,500 plaintiffs are expected to settle 
their grievances for a maximum of $400 each. ¢ 


Former Stockholder Of Dealership 
May Sue Over Termination 
The former principal stockholder of a terminated Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealership is qualified to challenge the termination 
under the federal Dealer's Day In Court Act, even though the 
corporation has ceased operating, a federal district court re- 
cently ruled. This ruling was made on the grounds that the 
stockholder had “substantial and continuing personal partici- 
pation” in management, and that to deny the standing would 
render the provisions of the federal act futile (Imperial Motors 
Inc. vs. Chrysler Corp., No. 79-1447-Z, SDNY, March 25, 1983). 

This case arose in 1976 when it was alleged that Chrysler 
Credit reduced the dealership’s line of credit in an attempt to 
force the dealer to invest more capital and to cooperate in the 
placement of another Chrysler-Plymouth dealer seven miles 
away. In Chrysler's motion for summary judgment, it alleged 
the plaintiff wasn’t qualified to bring the suit and that the facts 
did not warrant relief under the federal act. The court rejected 
Chrsyler’s summary judgment motion. It ruled that prohibiting 
standing in this case would “remove the protections of the act 
from the type of dealer who needs them most—one upon 
whom the impact of coercive action has been so great as to 
force him completely out of business.” 

The court cleared the way for the shareholder to prove that 
the reduction of his line of credit amounted to intimidation 
and eventual termination of the franchise. a 


Code of Ethics Prohibits Former 

Counsel From Representing Franchisor 

To preserve the integrity of the attorney-client relationship, a 
law firm was recently disqualified from representing a fran- 
chisor in a case arising out of a buy-out agreement it had previ- 
ously negotiated for the franchisees of the Colonial Village 
Meat Market Systems. The firm had also represented the fran- 
chisees in several antitrust actions against the franchisor (St. 
Albans Financial Co. vs. Blair, No. 82-3340, ED Pa., March 23, 
1983). 


Relying on the American Bar Association’s Code of Profes- 
sional Responsibility, the court found a conflict of interest in 
the attorney’s desire to represent the client. The code requires 
a lawyer to preserve the confidences and secrets of a client, as 
well as to avoid even the appearance of impropriety in legal 
dealings. Because the issues concerning the franchisees were 
related to those of the franchisor, the court disqualified the en- 
tire law firm from participating in the suit. Even though the 
prior suit involved different aspects of the buy-out agreement, 
the court ruled that the former clients may have confided spe- 
cial knowledge to counsel which could be used to their disad- 
vantage in the present suit. In such a case, the possibility of 
prejudice outweighs the right of the franchisor to have the firm 
continue the representation. ” 


Former Dealer’s Release 

Of GM Bars Claims Against GMAC 

In a recent ruling, a former dealer was denied judgment 
against GM and GMAC ina suit brought for violations of the 
Dealer’s Day in Court Act. Since the dealer had signed a re- 
lease in favor of GM, it automatically released GMAC from lia- 
bility, even though GMAC was found to have damaged the fran- 
chisee (Olson Motor Co. vs. General Motors Corp., Nos. 82- 
1198, 82-1267, CA 8, March 28, 1983). 

When Olson Motor Co. experienced financial difficulties, 
GMAC impounded the dealer’s new and used-car inventory to 
protect its interest. The dealer then obtained two loans, paid 
off GMAC and regained the inventory. Later, the two 
businessmen that gave the dealer the loan bought out the deal- 
er's equity and sold it to a third party, contingent upon the 
granting of a dealer agreement by GM. The former dealer then 
terminated his franchise and released General Motors from all 
claims. 

The plaintiff later filed suit, alleging that GMAC failed to pro- 
vide adequate assistance or advice to help him manage his 
failing dealership, a violation of the Dealer's Day In Court Act 
and federal antitrust law. The court ruled, however, that the re- 
lease of GM by the dealer also released GMAC and, therefore, 


the suit filed by the plaintiff lacked merit under the Dealer’s 
Day In Court Act. O 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. 
Because this column is national in scope, the discussion of cases and legal problems is 
necessarily limited and general: When specific legal questions arise, you should consult a 


competent attorney in-your state. For further information or questions concerning the items 


appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, VA 22102-3593. 


Just what the doctor | 
ordered. 

and the attorney 
and the banker 
and the... 


That's right, the successful, ae ie 
professional, more sophisticated consumers, , 
the money consumers, are ordering d’ Elegance 


motor coaches. Motor Coach Co. Inc. 


Just set the d’Elegance and any other van conversion 
side by side on your showroom floor, you'll see exactly 


why more dealers are turning to d'Elegance. To receive information on becoming an 


exclusive d'Elegance dealer, contact the 


Bottom line is more sales and greater margins... d'Elegance sales and marketing de- 
: : ’ | artment (219) 256-0265. 1 ; 
top of the line is d'Elegance! Merrifield, Mishawaka, IN 46544. 
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What makes Oakleaf Accounting so speciai? 
Oakleaf Accounting has exclusive features in addition to a sound General 
Accounting program, and it gives you all the computing power you need at the 
most cost-effective price. 


So it is an exceptional value? 
Yes, an exceptional value. 


What sort of extra features does it have? 
For instance, Oakleaf Accounting gives dealers an Instant DOC. That means 
you get a custom designed Daily Operating Control as current as the last 
document entered ... instantly, without having to.run an end-of-day routine... 
whenever you want it. | / | 


/ 
Can anyone get an instant DOC? 
No. The Oakleaf Accounting Program has a multi-level Security Code System 
to prevent unauthorized access to vital information of that nature. Only you 
and the personnel you designate can access the data. Oakleaf gives you 
complete security. 


Is Oakleaf Accounting easy to run? 
The easiest. Also the easiest tolearn. | 


How does it work? | 

Simply select from automatic menus on your display screen. A Master Menu 
offers every individual program available. Choose one and get a Journal Menu 
detailing all the journal selections. Key in your selection, and the appropriate 
journal in its entirety is at your fingertips; 


How do | know what to do once I’ve selected a journal? 

Your Oakleaf will lead you effortlessly through each document to be entered. 
Common Language Prompting tells you in plain words what to do and when 
to do it. 
Whatif a person has a hard time remembering code numbers? 
The Oakleaf Accounting System does not force you to memorize Strings of 


numbers. for.commands.. Again, Common Language Prompting takes care f 
of just about everything. | 

Then the Oakleaf Accounting System is designed with the needs _ 
of people in mind? | | 
Wherever we could make it easier to use or eliminate causes of errors, we 


did it. Take the Oakleaf Audit Trail, for example. It makes document tracing 
actually simple. 


Is it a complete system? 

Post a transaction just once, and your Oakleaf Accounting Program auto- 
matically makes all the appropriate entries throughout your accounting | 
system, including schedules and general ledger. 


How accurate is it? . 
Painstakingly accurate. Zero balance of every document entered, constantly 
monitored by the Oakleaf Accounting Program itself, insures continuous accu- 
racy throughout your journals. Get a perfect first trial balance every time. 


Do | also get a choice of how to schedule assets or liabilities? 
You can schedule any asset or liability account by balance forward, open item 
detail or source journal. tes 


How about hard copy proof of the information my Oakleaf 
contains? | | ) 
You can print any report at any time upon request. Just selectfromamenu, and 
you can instantly print a trial balance, new or used vehicle inventory, selected | 
schedules, account receivable statements with aging, end-of-month Closing | 
reports, financial statements and much, much more. . 


| | | Lat 
How can! get to see the Oakleaf Accounting Program inaction? _ 
Call. Ruth Larson, National Marketing Department, at Oakleaf Corporate 
Offices, (800) 423-3681 or|in California (213) 993-1223. She will arrange a 
demonstration by your local Oakleaf representative. ts | 
} 
| 


The Perfect Combination 


Now you can have the best of both worlds. ..Oakleaf F&l, the program and 
hardware preferred by the most F&l professionals, and Oakleaf Dealership 
Accounting, designed specifically for the automotive dealership just like 
Oakleaf F&l. 


We believe this combination is the most cost-effective solution for nearly 
every automotive dealership. Because when you compare total, bottom-line 
pricing, Oakleaf is actually the lowest priced computer with dealership ac- 
counting. ..and the only one with Oakleaf F&I. But why choose Oakleaf simply 
because of price? Choose Oakleaf because of the exceptional value. 


Oakleaf has been making and servicing microcomputers (that’s the 


hardware technology that everyone is starting to use now) for dealerships 
longer than any other source. We have had the time to refine our hardware. 
giving you more Up Time, fewer problems and generally more reliable equip- 
ment. Our service technicians are highly familiar with the technology, and can 
anticipate and correct potential problems. Oakleaf service support is always 
as close as your telephone. Economical monthly software support provides 
free system enhancements and savings of $100.00 per program change. 


Not only is Oakleaf reliable, it is state-of-the-art computer technology that 
looks to the future of your dealership. Even the basic computers made by 
Oakleaf in the 70's can be upgraded today to MP-16 status and run the most 


Why do more Dealers have Oakleaf F&I than any other system? 
Many reasons—the first is that Oakleaf gives you a Complete F&I Program. 
What do you mean by a “Complete F&I Program’’? 

Not only does your Oakleaf do all the paperwork necessary for a deal, faster 
and more accurately than ever before ... it also helps you make and retain 
F&l profits. 

Oakleaf is a computer that makes money for me? 

Exactly. While it leads your F&l or Sales Manager through the deal, it is 
programmed to include every possible profit maker in your store. 

So my sales people won’t forget to make the deal profitable? 
Your Oakleaf will keep them are # all the way. You'll make much more 
consistent profits on Options, Credit Health & Life, Extended Warranties and 
Financing. 

With that much profit in a deal, what about ‘““Payment Shock”? 
Many of today’s buyers already face “Payment Shock,” and that's usually when 
dealership personnel start cutting profits by eliminating money-makers like 
insurance and warranties, reducing interest rates ...or even lowering the price 
of the car, raising the value of the trade-in or deleting options. 

But Oakleaf F&I can help? 

Very much. The Oakleaf F&I Sales Aids built into the software program leads 
your people into showing a buyer that the payments that shocked them at first 
are, in reality, quite affordable. 

Then Oakleaf F&I not only helps sell the Profit Makers—it helps 
retain them in the final deal? 

For a brighter bottom line for you. 

Does all this money making cause more work for my F&l 


Manager? 
Just the opposite. Your Oakleaf will make his—and your—life much easier. It 


Oakleaf Dealership 
Accounting 


dramatically cuts the time involved in selling a deal, soin peek times you make 
more deals. In this day, who can afford to have a potential buyer walk off the lot 
because he's tired of waiting? 


Oakleaf F&l is easy to use? 

Easy to learn to use, easy to use. And as a may know, Oakleaf is the first 
computer that is specifically designed for F&I. No wonder more dealers have 
Oakleaf F&l than any other system. 


How about management reports? 
Oakleaf gives you full reporting capability so you can see for yourself how 
much more money you are making. 


And inventory reports? 
Absolutely. Let an Oakleaf representative show you how you can save consid- 
erable money on your floorplanning with the Oakleaf Inventory Program. 


What can an Oakleaf do about the buyers who go away without 
signing a deal? 

Keep after them, automatically, with the Oakleaf Letter Prospecting Program. 
It works. Ask any Dealer that received an Oakleaf demonstration at the NADA 
Convention. A follow-up card was waiting on his desk by the time he returned 
from Las Vegas. And there is much more that is possible with the Oakleaf 
Letter Prospecting Program. 

buyer? 


Is that how I can also help make every buyer a repeat 
a a We can give you a complete service contract follow-up program along 
with the capability of contacting your widest customer base with information on 
specials, new arrivals, etc. 


Are there any more advantages to Oakleaf F&I? 
Yes, and a demonstration at your dealership will reveal them. Why not call 
today for a personalized demo from your local Oakleaf representative? 


For Dealership Profits... 


advanced programs. The resale value of Oakleafs is legendary ... because 
they retain their value. Computers are substantial investments. Oakleaf be- 
lieves they should yield a substantial lifetime of benefits. 


|t's easy to own an Oakleaf. And now, whether you buy or lease, you can get 
the double power of the best F&l program and dealership-designed account- 
ing on the same system. As an industry equipment-leasing company says in 
their advertising, “We know that Oakleaf computers make more profits for a 
dealership than it costs to lease one. ..regardless of the profits being made in 
other departments. That's why we are so willing to make funds available for you 
to lease an Oakleaf for your own dealership.” 


Let us prove how an Oakleaf will make more profits for you. Call Ruth Larson 
National Marketing Dept., (800) 423-3681 or in California (213) 993-1223, fo 
the telephone number of your local Oakleaf representative or to arrange « 
personalized demonstration at your dealership A 


Oa 


19737 Nordhoff Place, 
Chatsworth, CA 91311 
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The knowledge that made you a successful automotive dealer... 


can make you a very 
successful Coachmen 


RV dealer. 


Y.. know the automotive business, and you 
probably know that it’s very similar to the RV : ¥ 
business. What you may not know is that you i 
can easily add the Coachmen line 


and quickly create a dynamic 
new profit center. 


RV sales are continuing 
to rise in 1983. 
Coachmen sales are rising 
even faster. And the profit 


margins are better than ever... 
about 20%. 


Coachmen is the 
industry leader. 


We're the number-one full- 
line RV manufacturer in the 
nation. Full-size motorhomes. 
mini motorhomes, vans, truck 
campers, travel trailers, fifth 
wheels, camping trailers— 
Coachmen has products 


For complete 
information, call: 


John Booth 
(indiana division) at (219) 825-5821 


Bob Bailey 
(Georgia division) at (912) 423-5471 


Ron Kretschman 
(Texas division) at (817) 488-9536 


¢ 1983 A Coachmen Industries Company 


and 24 manufacturing plants 
~~ throughout the nation and 
<< soe recently was recognized by 


eee Forbes for having one of the 
- fastest-appreciating common 
stocks in the country. 


__ We back our dealers. — 


Sales and service training, 
advertising support, warranty 
payments at retail labor rate, 
inventory financing, retail 


1982 1983 


to fill every market segment. 
So your customers won't have 
to shop around. 


Coachmen is solid. 


A Fortune 1000 company, | 
Coachmen has $81 million in 
assets, over 3,100 employees, 


financing, credit insurance, 

and much more. All provided 

by Coachmen to help you 

Start and operate a successful 
RV business. 


Build your business 
with Coachmen. 
We're currently expanding 
our dealership network. So 
now is the perfect time to use 
your automotive knowledge 
and add Coachmen RV profits 
to your business. Call one of 
Our regional sales managers 
today. He'll explain how you can 
use what you already know to 
build a big RV profit center. 


> “ COACHMEN 
Recreational Vehicle Company 
P.O. Box 30 + Middlebury, IN 46540 


Coachmen gets you where you want to be. 


(For more information circle # 6) 


n the topsy-turvy world of car sales, 
predicting the next trend setter and 
putting it on the street before the 
competition invariably means hand- 
some profits and a lasting place in the 
sun for forward-thinking companies. 
With the introduction of a daring new 
minivan, Chrysler may achieve just that. 
Many industry watchers believe this 
type of vehicle is “the family car of the 
future.” 


But while Chrysler will get permanent 
note in the history books for pioneering 
this “transportation alternative” in the 
U.S., its lead may be short-lived. Both 
Ford and GM are “actively involved” in 
minivan development programs, which 
may bear fruit as early as 1985. Last 
year, Ford paraded a group of prototype 
future vehicles before the press, and 
some of the strongest reaction was gar- 
nered by the “Aerovan,” a radically 
styled, “fast front” minivan built on an 
Escort platform with seating for seven. If 
the final product is anywhere close to 
this highly appealing prototype, Ford 
will surely give Chrysler stiff competi- 
tion. 

GM is not offering any specifics on its 
minivan plans, other than to say “we are 
working on it.” But one car magazine 
has already run a “spy shot” of a pro- 
totype GM minivan that indicates pro- 
duction may not be far off. Others 
speculate that GM may enter into 
another joint venture with Toyota to 
bring a minivan to market. Of course, 
Toyota, as well as a host of Japanese 


MINVANS: 


and European manufacturers, already 
has a fully developed minivan available 
at home. These companies are ready to 
descend on the American market 
should Chrysler strike gold with its 
minivan. 

We've seen vans come and go before, 
you say? Yes, but those were the big 
guys that boomed in the late 1970s and 
went equally bust after the 1979 gas 
crisis. What we are talking about are 


minivans, designed not to replace the 
tricked-up “sin bins” of old but to fill the 
void left by downsized family sedans. 

“Downsizing created obvious prob- 
lems for owners of large passenger Cars 
and station wagons looking to retain as 
much interior room as possible while 
gaining higher mileage,” reports The 
Power Newsletter, a publication of the 
California research firm J. D. Power & 
Associates. “Fuel price stability has 
caused small-car owners to consider 
giving up a measure of their already 
high mileage for more room and utility. 
If minivans are seen as more than re- 
placements for current full-size vans, 
they present an interesting solution to 
problems at both ends of the passenger 
car spectrum.” 

The Power Newsletter noted two 
other factors that bode well for mini- 
vans. First, the documented decline in 
owner loyalty to specific makes or mod- 
els eases the path for a “different” kind 
of vehicle. And second, while Ameri- 
cans take less trips by auto during 
economic recessions, the trips they do 


take are longer. Interestingly, auto use 
declined slightly last year, but van and 
RV use went up as did total miles dri- 
ven. What this all seems to indicate is 
that people are ready for a vehicle that 
can haul more people, pets and bag- 
gage longer distances for less cost. 

But minivans will be a radical depar- 
ture from what most people are used to. 
The big questions now are will they be 
accepted, and can they fulfill the same 


needs as full-sized cars? If not, what 
other market segments might be inter- 
ested in minivans, in what configura- 
tions, and for what type of usage? 

These were precisely the questions 
asked by J. D. Power & Associates in a 
survey conducted last year. Using the 
Volkswagen Vanagon and six imported 
minivans unavailable in the U.S.—Re- 
nault Trafic, Isuzu Fargo, Mitsubishi De- 
lica, Nissan Vanette and Toyota Town 
Ace and Hi-ace, Power enlisted more 
than 2,300 southern California drivers to 
participate in a clinic consisting of 
evaluations and test drives. 

They found that the prime prospects 
for minivans have more in common 
with passenger car owners (particularly 
Japanese imports) than the typical van 
owner. Their preferences run in the di- 
rection of fully equipped passenger 
models, including air-conditioning, 
carpeting, cloth upholstery and AM/FM 
radios. 

While the majority of drivers said they 
would prefer to use minivans as per- 
sonal vehicles, the study also showed a 
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strong interest in the vehicles for light- 
duty business activities. “In fact,” said 
the Power Newsletter, “20 percent of our 
overall sample said they would use 
minivans for work applications.” 


Because of the enthusiastic response 
to the clinics, Power & Associates pre- 
dicts “that in the first three to five years, 
300,000 to 400,000 minivans could be 
sold annually in the U.S.—provided that 
the market has at least two U.S. man- 
ufacturers. 

“In the first year alone,” the firm adds, 
“we see sales of 100,000. Venturing out 
a bit further on that limb, we see exist- 
ing van prospects accounting for only 
20 percent of early sales. The vast 
majority of minivan sales, we believe, 
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will come from sedan and station 
wagon prospects, as well as prospects 
for light pickups.” 

Joseph Campana, general manager 
of truck operations for Chrysler, is 
equally enthusiastic about the future 
market for minivans. In an interview 
with the Power Newsletter, he predicted 
the 1985 sales of all vans at “probably a 
million,” with “one-third to one-half of 
those minivans.” He sees these versatile 
vehicles appealing to persons of all 
ages and filling a wide variety of needs. 

What will buyers be looking for most 
in a downsized van? Says Campana: “I 
think the price of admission is 20 miles 
to the gallon in the city. | don't think en- 
gine size is as important as the ability to 
perform efficiently. As far as seating ar- 


rangement is concerned, they want 
either room to seat five persons super 
comfortably, along with a ton of lug- 


gage, or room for seven persons com- 


fortably, with some luggage room left. 

“In other words, there probably won’t 
be enough room for seven persons to go 
on a trip, but if you have a big family, 
you want to be able to go to dinner. 
There are only a few vehicles left that 
allow you to do that, while still being 
able to afford to put gasoline in them. 
On the other hand, there are very fewve- 
hicles that will give you honest seating 
for five persons in comfort, plus all their 
luggage.” 

Asked about the future of the minivan 
market, Campana replies simply, “It's 
guaranteed.” O 


ler Places Bets — 


ver the past several years 
Chrysler Corp. has captured 
numerous headlines in both 
automotive and financial circles with its 
efforts to remain one of the automotive 
giants. Chief among its long-range 
plans were the product developments 
that Chrysler felt would restore the com- 
pany to financial health. 

The true believers will appreciate a 
look at one of the coming attractions—a 
new cast member that could well be a 
future star. People at Chrysler are call- 
ing it, in the alphabet language of De- 
troit, the T-Wagon. That is somewhat 
misleading, for there is no current word 
or phrase to describe this innovative, 
perhaps even revolutionary, vehicle. 

The T-Wagon (which will be called 
the Caravan by Dodge and the Voyager 
by Plymouth) is a cross between a sta- 
tion wagon, acarand avan. It looks a bit 
like a shoebox with part of the shoe 
sticking out the front. But it’s a stylish 
shoe, and the box isn’t bad looking 
either. The T-Wagon’s design is func- 
tional and unobtrusive; it doesn't call at- 
tention to itself with decorative, but use- 
less, indulgences. The grille is a clear 
link with Chrysler vans of the past, and 
the general shape is van-like. 

But the resemblance stops there. The 


221 T-Wagon’'s sharply angeled, stub hood 


(which provides excellent engine ac- 
cess) gives it a 
different look, 4) 
as does the ii 
acutely raked J 
windshield. 
These features 
contribute to 


the vehicle’s aerodynamically efficient 
shape (Chrysler 
claims an im- 
pressive drag 
coefficient of 
0.43). 

The T-Wagon, 
at 175.9 inches, 
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Grumman Olson Strikes First 


With Commercial Minivan 


rumman Olson, a division of Grumman Allied Indus- 
Sai stole some of Chrysler’s thunder recently when it 
introduced the country’s very first minivan—a diesel-pow- 
ered, aluminum-body commercial model that weighs in at 
just 2,100 pounds and sports an EPA rating of 40 mpg. 
Called the Kubvan, the vehicle is designed to make the 
delivery of light loads and small packages more economi- 
cal for a wide variety of fleet and independent owners. It 
will come in 70- and 100-cubic-foot capacity models and 
will be able to carry more than 1,000 pounds of payload. 
Only 162 inches long in its longer version, the Kubvan has a 
small turning radius than the larger, more traditional vans, 
which makes for easier maneuvering and parking in con- 


The Kubvan is powered by a 1.7-liter, 4-cylinder Vol- 
kswagen diesel engine; has front-wheel-drive; and is avail- 
able with either manual or automatic transmission in left- 
hand or right-hand configurations. The minivan is in pro- 
duction now at Grumman Olson’s plants in Sturgis, MI, and 
Montgomery, PA. The vehicle will cost approximately 
$11,000. 

“Up until now,” says Kubvan Program Manager Robert P. 
St. Germain, “commercial operators have had to use full- 
sized vans or mini-pickups with cap overbacks. But those 
vehicles rust quickly and they have more volume and weight 
capacity than some applications required. They also don't 
allow driver easy access to their cargo. The Kubvan was de- 


gested urban areas. 


is roughly the same length as a short 
wheelbase van, about 10 inches nar- 
rower (69.6 inches) and 15 inches lower 
(64.2 inches). A side-by-side compari- 
son is striking. At the same time, the T- 
Wagon is nearly the same width, and 
only about 10 inches taller, than a LeBa- 
ron-sized conventional wagon. And, at 
around 3,000 pounds, it is economi- 
cally light. Preliminary EPA figures rate 
the T-Wagon at around 24 mpg city and 
39 mpg highway for the base engine/ 
transmission combination. 

Larry Turner, who's been involved 
with the T-Wagon since its inception in 
1977, and is in charge of special vehicle 
marketing for Chrysler, suggests: “Think 
of it as a sedan.” 

That was the foremost of Chrysler's 
design criteria. Turner says of the T- 
Wagon: “The concept is a reaction to 
the needs for a people-mover vehicle in 
the mid-80s and beyond. (One) that 
doesn’t have the compromises, in terms 
of fuel economy and size, of current full- 
size or mid-size sedans or station wag- 
ons.” In other words, this is to be the 
American family car that so many felt 
was doomed by downsizing. 

The T-Wagon, you see, can carry from 
one to seven people—comfortably and 
with room to spare for excess bag- 
gage—in its several configurations. 

Inside, it is basically a box—roughly 
four feet high, five feet wide and 10 feet 
long. Front-wheel-drive allows for a flat 
floor and a low sill. About the only 
things that intrude into this compart- 
ment are the rear-wheel housings, and 
they're more than four feet apart. As a 


signed to address all these problems.” it 


commercial vehicle, under the Dodge 
name only, the T-Wagon can be fitted 
with one or two individual front seats. 
As a wagon, it comes with one 3-pas- 
senger rear bench-seat; or with a pair of 
rear seats, for two and three people, re- 
spectively. In the T-Wagon, an average- 
sized person can actually fit with com- 
fort in each seat. And, the bench seats 
are easily removable by flicking some 
quick-release fasteners. 

Getting stuff or people in and out of 
the T-Wagon is a snap. The front doors 
are sedan-size, the sliding passenger- 
side door is nearly a yard wide and the 
rear liftgate lets you load anything up to 


“The T-Wagon is a 
cross between a Car, 


a wagon and a van.’ 


39 inches high and 54.5 inches across. 

The standard powertrain package in 
the T-Wagon is the K-Car derived 2.2- 
liter engine with a 5-speed manual 
transmission (4-speed in the commer- 
cial van version). A 2.6-liter engine and 
3-speed automatic are optional. The in- 
dependent front suspension uses iso- 
struts; leaf springs are used in the rear 
with tube-type axle. The T-Wagon has a 
wide stance, in relation to its size, giv- 
ing it a big, solid look and, according to 
Chrysler, increased stability. The com- 
pany also claims corrosion resistance 
that will “provide 10 years of no-perfora- 
tion resistance.” Don Ingram, the prod- 


uct planner on the project, says, “Call it 
over-kill if you wish, but, not only do we 
virtually galvanize the entire vehicle, we 
dip the whole thing in electrocoat.” 

The dipping will be done in Chrysler's 
Windsor plant, in Canada, where a 
state-of-the-industry line is being built. 
The T-Wagon’s computer-designed 
body will be robot-welded and painted. 
The standard of quality, Chrysler prom- 
ises, will be high. The first Caravans and 
Voyagers will roll out of the factory in 
October and will be launched with an 
advertising blitz during the holiday 
bowl games. 

The new vehicles will sell for “$400 to 
$600 more than a comparably equipped 
K-Body wagon,” says a Chrysler spokes- 
man. More than 180,000 units are 
scheduled for the 1984 model produc- 
tion run, which will only be nine 
months long because of the late intro- 
duction. 

Will anybody buy one of these things? 
After all, they're so different from any- 
thing we've seen before. “We've re- 
searched the heck out of the vehicle,” 
Larry Turner responds. “And there is a 
communications task involved because 
it is so innovative. But we think we've 
got that handled because of the vehi- 
cle’s attributes. After a combination of a 
test drive and actual exposure to the ve- 
hicle, we're confident that the customer 
will forget any preconcieved notions he 
might have.” 

In the meantime, a lot of Chrysler ex- 
ecutives will be nervously waiting to see 
if the T-Wagon bodes well for the fu- 
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Presenting The Powerful New KEY 600 Computer Systems 


Only AUTO TELL SERVICES could develop this user friendly family of computer systems at 
a price the small to medium dealership could afford, yet flexible enough to maintain 
compatibility as the system is expanded. At the upper end, the KEY 600 has the 
sophistication and capacity to meet the needs of even the largest multi-franchise, multiple 
location dealership operations. 


The hardware is based on a new generation microprocessor and dynamic random access 
memory (DRAM) technology. ATS’s sophisticated software complements this advanced 
design, resulting in an efficiency and economy unmatched in the marketplace. 


Operational Advantages Of The ATS Approach To Systems Design 


Easy to use — Screen input guides operator step by step 
Integration — Data entered once, updates all related files 
Real Time — Related files are updated at time of input 
Programmed Job Stream — Controls the processing cycles 
Credibility — Audit trails assure system integrity 

Security — User ID controls access to programs and files 


a AUTO TELL SERVICES, INC. 


771 E. Lancaster Avenue, Villanova, Pa. 19085 
(800) 523-5103 In Pa. (800) 362-5538 
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Featuring hardware from Texas Instruments 


Have You Had It Up To 
HERE With Claims 
From #1 and #2? 


... Then Investigate The Real 
Breakthrough — The Value Added 
KEY 600 System! 


We started with hardware from the acknowledged industry leader in computer technology and added to it 
the most comprehensive & sophisticated software ever developed for automobile dealership applications. 
Every department in your dealership will benefit when you install the “POWERFUL KEY 600”. 


ACCOUNTING 


© Out of balance entries disallowed 

e Automatic entries and SAVE feature 

cut input time up to 30% 

Real time update of all files 

Daily journals and summaries 

Interim, mini & EOM schedules 

Bal. fwd & open item schedules 

Bal. fwd & open item A/R statement 

End of year cumulative G/L 

Multiple financial statements plus 

consolidated statement 

e Automatic & retrieved costing 

© Customized Financial Operating Report 
for each department 


FINANCE 
& INSURANCE 


Efficiency oriented F&1 work station 
Large viewing screen — easy keyboard 
64K memory & 700K diskette storage 
Error free calculations 

Letter quality printer 

Prints all forms in half the time 
Outstanding sales graphics 

Credit bureau communication feature 
On-line vehicle inventory file 

Data interface with main computer 


SALES MERCHANDISING 


© Complete customer/prospect file 


e File contains buying pattern, personal data 


and contact reports 
e Direct mail promotions 
© 30 extract criteria for prospect lists 


LEASING 


© Controls daily rentals as well as 
long term leases 

Automatic invoicing controls billing 
Full integration with accounting 
75% of input from automatic entries 


to date accounting data as well as descrip- 
tive data on lease, lessee, driver, insurance, 
vehicle, license, odometer status, finance 
company, lease rate, note, etc. 

e Extracts use up to 30 separate criteria such 
as item expiration, lease types, model year, 
depreciation types 

¢ Screen inquiry or printed reports 


SERVICE 
MERCHANDISING 


¢ Preventive Maintenance history file 

¢ PM recommendations play menu against 
PM history, date & mileage 

e Recommendation gives estimated cost 
of parts and labor 

¢ Parts and labor prices updated 
automatically 

© PM follow-up based on date and historical 
forecast of mileage 

® 30 extract criteria for mailers 


VEHICLE MANAGEMENT 


® Sales analysis develops orders 
© Creates documents to receive vehicles 
into inventory 


Sales document relieves inventory 


FACTORY COMMUNICATIONS CAPABILITY 


Lease unit record contains mo.., yr. and lease 


Screen inquiry into vehicle inventory status 


PARTS 


Screen inquiry for stock status 
Picking tickets for order assembly 
Lost sales captured 

Dynamic guide calculations 
Creates orders — Receipts orders 
RAPID communications 

Special order control subsystem 
Factory return programs 
Manufacturer updates 

Counter invoicing fully integrated 
with accounting 

Instant update of inventory counts 
Pricing from control tables 
Wholsesale compensation reports 
Management reports 


PAYROLL 


Full integration with accounting 
Full control over cut-off dates 
Automatic entry of recurring data 
Multiple earnings, deduction and 
withholding tax types 

Automatic employer tax accrual 
Automatic dept. wage distribution 
Payroll checks, register, journal 
Employee Quarterly & YTD records 
Prepares W-2’s, fed/state reports 


ATS SINGLE SOURCE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Hardware 
Software 


Maintenance 


© Support 
¢ Training 
¢ Customer Service 


AUTO TELL SERVICES, INC. «that little company from Pennsylvania” 


NOW SERVING: Georgia 
Alabama Louisiana 
Connecticut Maine 
Delaware Maryland 
Florida Massachusetts 


Mississippi Ohio Tennessee 
New Hampshire Pennsylvania Vermont 
New Jersey Rhode Island Virginia 

New York South Carolina West Virginia 


North Carolina 


(For more information circle # 3) 


hile minivans are capturing 

the fascination and headlines 

of the motoring press, another 

kind of van is grabbing the sales. It is the 

full-sized conversion van, once loathed, 

now loved by middle and upper middle 

class America as one of its newest 
Status symbols. 

Vans have undergone an incredible 
metamorphosis. Nearly gone are the 
psychedelic “sin bins” of the mid-‘70s, 
killed off by gas shortages, high prices 
and the recession. In their place is a 
fast-growing population of ultra-luxuri- 
ous mobile lounges with every conceiv 
able amenity, including the kitchen 
sink. Van owners no longer come from 
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the dark recesses of the “counter cul- 
ture” but increasingly are affluent, 
younger professionals who work hard, 
play hard and want more in their vehi- 
cles. 

These up-and-comers are far from the 
only market for van conversions, how- 
ever. Continued downsizing of auto- 
mobiles has made full-sized vans much 
more attractive to former buyers of 6- 
seat sedans and station wagons. Fuel 
economy gains, now 18 mpg for many 
gasoline-powered vans and low to mid- 
20s for diesel models, have eased the 
“gas guzzler” image, and stable fuel 
prices have made vans more affordable 
to operate. Improved handling and per- 
formance have nearly removed the 
“truck” image of these vehicles, and, fi- 
nally, the versatility of vans is simply un- 
matched in any other vehicle. Add to 
that better financing, growing con- 
sumer confidence and a pent-up itch to 
travel, and it all spells “van boom!” 

The Recreational Vehicle Industry As- 
sociation (RVIA) reports that sales of 
multi-use van conversions rose 11.5 
percent during 1982, but sales for Janu- 
ary '83 (the latest available) were up an 
astounding 114.5 percent over January 
82. All of which is cause for abundant 
enthusiasm among van converters. 

“I don’t want to say it’s going to be a 
gravy train,” says Sherril Knoblock, 
president of Roman Wheels Midwest 
Inc., of Bristol, IN, “but we are off and 
running toward some good times 
ahead—at least two or three years.” 
This optimistic forecast is unanimously 
echoed throughout the industry. The 
only curb on business will come from a 
shortage of chassis, which is already an 
industry-wide problem. 

Another problem is the reentry of 
backyard, fly-by-night van converters, 
who sprout like mushrooms after a 
good rain as soon as good times set in. 
A reliable count of the total number of 
van converters is nearly impossible to 
come by, but estimates range from 250 
to more than 1,000. There are some 130 
converters alone in a 25-mile radius of 
Elkhart, IN, the undisputed “Van Capital 
of the Nation.” Many of these so-called 
converters are simply assemblers, who 
buy the parts from suppliers and dis- 
tributors and slap them together. Many 
a dealer has been burned by these 
quick-buck artists, who continue to give 
the industry a black eye with shoddy 
work and unethical business practices. 
Why, then, should an auto or truck deal- 
er bother with this risky business? 


“Because it’s almost like free money,” 
says Sam Yoder, national sales manager 
for Premier Editions, Elkhart, IN. “A 
good dealer should be able to sell about 
5 percent of his planning potential in 
vans. In other words, a dealer selling 
500 cars a year should be able to sell 25 
vans and maintain anywhere from 15 to 
20-percent profit. That can mean from 
$3,500 to $5,500 additional profit per 
unit for little investment in overhead or 
additional show space. The dealer al- 
ready has floorplanning through GMAC 
or Ford Motor Credit, and right now 
many dealers are not at the top of their 
credit line so they have money avail- 
able. They might as well use it.” 


Looking for Right, Inc. 

Clearly, there is a conversion for every- 
one, and a company to sell to you. But 
with so many wolves disguised as cow- 
boys, how do you know which product 
and which company is right for you? 

“Be informed,” says Bill Brice, presi- 
dent of Komfort Koach, Louisville, KY. 
“Just remember this is a business deci- 
sion and you make it just like you would 
any other business decision. You want 
to be sure the money you make on the 
front end isn’t lost on the back end, so 
the very first thing you want to know is, 
‘Will the company be in business next 
year?’” 

Brice and others interviewed for this 
story strongly emphasized the need to 
thoroughly check a converter’s finan- 
cial stability and reputation. Does the 
converter turn out a quality product, 
and back it up with a solid warranty and 
good service? Does it offer training sup- 
port, and are the salesmen knowledge- 
able professionals who really under- 
stand the retail auto and truck business? 

Company size also has its advantages 
in the van conversion business. Most 
converters tend to be local or regional, 
but more and more companies are add- 
ing multiple manufacturing points. Sev- 
eral now claim national sales and ser- 
vice. This can be a plus to consumers 
who plan to use their vans for some 
hard traveling and are concerned about 
service and warranty work away from 
home. 

The biggest advantage major conver- 
ters enjoy over the competition is be- 
longing to a factory bailment pool. 
Under this arrangement, the original 
manufacturer inventories a certain 
number of chassis with an approved 
converter, who provides a letter of cred- 
it equal to the value of the chassis plus 


insurance on the vehicle. The converter 
then has between 90 and 120 days to 
transfer the title of those trucks to deal- 
ers. The manufacturer invoices the 
dealer directly, with the converter serv- 
ing only as a pass through. The dealer 
pays for the conversion on delivery. 

Nearly half of all vans converted 
today come through the bailment sys- 
tem. The rest are ordered directly from 
dealers by converters or they are con- 
verted from dealer stocks. It is not hard 
to see why, in times of tight supply, a 
ready inventory of chassis is a definite 
advantage. 


Weeding Out the Wolves 

“The woods are full of them when times 
improve,” says James Fountain, presi- 
dent of Zimmer Motor Vans, Cordele, 
GA. “They run around to dealers getting 
them to order vans for them at $100 or 
$300 over invoice. Of course, they are 
doing to the same thing down the street, 
and a lot of dealers are left holding a lot 
of vans they can’t sell.” 

Phil Wetherby, national sales man- 
ager for Tra-Tech Corp. of Ft. Worth, TX, 
reports that he receives a lot of calls 
from dealers stuck with vans ordered for 
converters who never took delivery. 
“One dealer had more than 100 vans in 
his inventory,” says Wetherby. “Others 
are experiencing a slow down in war- 
ranty claim payments by their conver- 
ters. I tell all dealers to beware of the 
wolf in sheep's clothing—the under- 
capitalized, underequipped converter 
who wants to ‘cut you a deal’ on con- 
signment or buy back.” 

Another major consideration for deal- 
ers is whether the converted van meets 
federal safety standards for multipur- 
pose passenger vehicles. If it does not, 
and is involved in an accident, the deal- 
er may be liable for damages. Safety reg- 
ulations apply primarily to seat belt in- 
Stallation, fire retardant materials and 
tires and rims. Converters found in vio- 
lation of these standards face fines up to 
$1,000 per vehicle and possible recall of 
all defective units. But the federal gov- 
ernment currently does little to enforce 
these regulations and state and local 
governments often require no license to 
convert vans, so many times regulations 
are ignored. 

Norman Jacobson, president of Con- 
tempo Vans, North Hollywood, CA, and 
current chairman of the Recreational 
Vehicle Industry Association (RVIA), 
estimates that eight out of 10 vans found 
on dealer’s lots would fail to meet fed- 


eral safety standards. “In most cases,” 
Jacobson points out, “small van conver- 
ters don’t carry enough insurance to 
cover the vehicle in case of a major law 
suit. So it’s going to fall immediately on 
the dealer because he misrepresented 
the product to the customer, and the 
dealer is going to take it on the chin.” (In 
the accompanying sidebar, Jacobson 
talks about what the RVIA is doing to 
correct this situation, and he offers ad- 
vice to dealers on how to protect them- 
selves.) 


Take a Chance on 
the Van Romance? 
Yes, there are risks. But there are also 
handsome profits for dealers who shop 
with caution and market with vigor. You 
can enter the water a toe at a time if you 
wish; however, nearly all van converters 
will encourage you to carry a variety of 
models and colors to increase your 
sales selection and potential. Van con- 
verters really can’t ask for an exclusive 
agreement with dealers, but many will 
try to get as close to it as possible. With 
demand running ahead of supply right 
now, successful converters will be look- 
ing for aggressive dealers who really 
want to sell their vans. For the moment, 
at least, dealers can afford to be choosy. 
A reputable converter will not try to 
oversell dealers. Generally orders are 
based on 2 to 5 percent of the dealer's 
planning potential and frequently, as in 
the case of National Coach, Gardena, 
CA, the initial order is preceded by a 
market penetration study based on geo- 
graphic location, competition and indi- 
vidual dealership characteristics. “As a 
rule of the thumb, we tell the dealer to 
look at conversions the same way he 
does his 60-day auto inventory,” says 
National Coach President Bill Feldhorn. 
“If he can sell 10 vans a month, he 
should be looking at 20 units.” 
Tra-Tech’s Wetherby explains a typi- 
cal inventory system for beginners: “We 
like to start with four vans, which gives 
you a color and model selection. If you 
sell a couple that week, you still have a 
couple more to sell with while those are 
being replaced. We will then put you in 
our system through our bailment pool 
agreement for two vans each week. At 
the end of the month, when you run 
your financial statement, you will see 
that you sold eight to 10 vans and you 
never saw more than four on your lot— 
and never paid interest on them. Gross 
is more than $1,500 per van. Dealers 
like that.” 
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If you want an in- 
from ADP you 


house computer — 
have to be one of 


the biggest dealerships in the country. 
—<— TE OL 


And just in case you fall somewhere in between, 
well, we can help you there, too. Because today ADP 
covers the entire spectrum. Like nobody has before. 

With powerful, advanced in-house computing sys- 
tems. Each one designed with an uncanny awareness that 
no two dealerships, or their requirements, are exactly alike. 

A small point? Not when you consider what’s at 
stake. Because just as the right computer can save you 
money, too much or too little computing power can, quite 
frankly, waste it. So the key is to find the perfect match. 

And that’s where we come in. 

For instance, the sporty little system on the right is 
just one example of the kind of inroads ADP is making to- 
day. We call it the ADP MICRO 1000. 

If yours is a small dealership, you'll probably call it 
phenomenal. 


Because the MICRO 1000 brings to small dealerships 
literally every capability you'll find in our largest system. 
nd a price tag that is staggering the competition. 
Not only that, the MICRO 1000 doesn’t penalize you 
just because you become successful. You can increase its 
Capacity as you grow. 
At the other end is the MACRO 16000. An agile 
giant that’s simply the fastest, most powerful, technically 
advanced, pre-programmed computer ever offered to 
dealers by a major service company. Anywhere. 
And in-between, ADP fills the gap witha variety of 
Onsite systems. 
If the selection peaks your interest, hold on. Becausé 
there’s more. 
Every ADP Onsite computer is also a real-time, data 
base management system. That means needed information i 
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Or one of the smallest. 
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One department can be accessed by, or automatically passed 
to another —faster and more efficiently than any comparable 
in-house computer on the dealer market. 

So your information is always current. To the last 
€ntry. It also means you need less memory because you get 
more processing power and greater speed from the system’s 
virtual memory. 

And there's no standing in line. Everyone can use 
the system at the same time to access routines or retrieve 
reports. 

As for the software itself, that’s where the real 
Showdown between computing systems takes place. And 
you simply won't find any better. 

Fact is, we’ve just announced a brand new, improved 
line of software programs called Onsite Plus. Featuring 11 
Standard applications, including new Repair Order Invoicing, 


1000 


Vehicle Management, and Lease/Rental. A package that’s 
not only more sophisticated and more flexible, but also 
totally compatible with our existing Onsite equipment. And 
unmatched in the industry. 

Now combine the hardware with the software, and 
you begin to get the picture. When you're going in-house 
with a computing system from ADP. it really doesnt matter 
what size you are. Because with ADP you don't have to be 
the biggest to have the best. Call toll free: (800) 547-8670. 
In Canada, call collect: (416) 752-6478. 


The computing company.’ 
ADP Dealer Services, Inc. 
920 E. Algonquin Road, Chicago, Illinois 60195 
(312) 397-1700 


For more info 
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Know Your Van Buyer 

Before you sign up for a summer’s sup- 
ply of vans, however, take a hard look at 
who will buy them. The profile of the 
typical van customer continues to 
change, and choosing the right product 
for your market may be the key to suc- 
cess or failure. 

“The average van buyer,” according 
to a customer survey conducted by Tra- 
Tech, “is 31 to 40 years old, married (85 
percent), male with four family mem- 
bers, considers himself a professional 
in some type of service business, earns 
over $75,000 annually, and will primar- 
ily use the van for daily family use.” 

Sounds like the streets are paved with 
gold and lined with upwardly mobile 
Americans. But while the survey obvi- 
ously reflects a growing affluence 
among Tra-Tech’s Sun Belt customers, 
it also reveals that slightly more than 
half are 41 years old or over, and the 
next most popular income range among 
buyers is $20,000 to 30,000 (21 per- 


cent), which is much closer to the aver- 
age American. 

There are, as Contempo’s Norman 
Jacobson points out, “two distinct mar- 
kets. One is the ‘price’ market, where the 
conversion sells for $17,000 or less. 


“Because the profile 
of the typical van 
buyer continues to 
change, choosing the 
right product for 
your market may be 
the key to success.” 


Most of the dealers coming in to the 
market today are finding out that their 
customers are family people who work 
for salary and have to stretch to get a 
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versions in the country and are 
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For further information call Ron 
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$15,000 van. But they have outgrown 
their station wagon. They are not in love 
with vans but they are in love with what 
vans can do for them. 

“The other market is the ‘metropoli- 
tan’ buyer who is a little more sophisti 
cated, who is buying designer shoes 
and sport coats. He understands qual- 
ity, but he also wants all the buttons and 
whistles, too. The van he wants goes for 
$21,000 or better. Some dealers sell 
only high line, some sell price and 
some try to cover both ends. You have to 
know your customers.” 

Regardless of which market you go 
after, all offer good business oppor 
tunities. Komfort Koach’s Bill Brice says 
that the market for van conversions “is 
nowhere near saturation,” with less 
than 50-percent penetration in most 
areas. Brice feels dealers are a lot smar 
ter about van conversions this time 
around but warns they should “look be- 
fore they leap.” And we think that’s the 
best advice of all. C] 
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hat tips would you give a dealer looking to get into 

the van conversion business? “I'd tell them to stay out 

so | could get it all,” quips Ernie Miller, a large volume Pon- 
tiac dealer in Tulsa, OK. 

The No. 1 dealer for a major southwest converter, Miller 
stocks about a dozen vans on his lots. With a short supply 
of chassis these days, Miller frequently sells vans faster 
than he can get them. Who's buying? “Doctors and lawyers 
are who we're selling to now,” says Miller. 

Despite supply problems, and continual offers from 
other converters for his business, Miller will not sell other 
vans because “I don’t want to mess up a good deal. All | can 
tell you is that vans have been real good for us. But I don't 
know why I'd want to put that in a magazine for everybody 
else to read.” 

Gary Fronvath Chevrolet, Ft. Lauderdale, FL, normally 
stocks between 30 and 35 conversion vans and sells about 
half that number each month. The company carries high- 
line and medium-priced models from two nationally 
known converters and a lower priced line from a local con- 
verter. Fronvath’s wide range of models and prices appeals 
to a broad range of buyers—from middle to upper class in- 
comes, and from 30 to 60 years old. But assistant truck 
manager Lenny Gross reports the dealership is selling more 
of the top lines these days. 

The company has been selling van conversions for many 
years and dealt with several different converters before 
settling in with its current suppliers. “Remember,” says 


o help promote greater safety in van conversions, the 
Recreational Vehicle Industry Association (RVIA) is 
developing a standards program for van converters which 
wilk assist them in better complying with existing federal 
and state standards. 

The first step, according to RVIA Chairman Norman 
Jacobson, “is getting the word out to van converters and 
dealers to make sure they know what safety standards exist. 
Then we will work within the industry to come up with RVIA 
safety standards based on existing federal and state stan- 
dards. At that point, we are hoping the factories will say to 
van converters that before they are allowed to have a bail- 
ment pool van, they must either be a member of RVIA or 
they must demonstrate that they understand and fully abide 
by all safety standards.” 

How can the dealer protect himself in the meantime? 
Jacobson says membership in RVIA indicates that the van 
converter at least “is spending his money to get a better un- 
derstanding of safety regulations.” The fact that he is in a 
bailment pool means “he has been checked out by the fac- 
tory, which is very concerned about liability.” But neither is 
a sure-fire guarantee that the van meets all safety require- 
ments. Jacobson recommends the following simple meas- 
ures dealers can take to protect their investments: 

Ask the van converter if he understands and complies 


IS“VANTASTIC” 


Gross, “when you are selling conversion vans you are sell- 
ing two products—the truck and the conversion. So there 
are two warranties involved. If you don’t have a reputable 
conversion company backing you up, you can get hurt. We 
once had more than 100 vans ina yard from one converter. 
The company made a nice van, but when you had a prob- 
lem, they didn't know you.” 

Are van conversions profitable? “Yes,” says Laura Baker, 
truck manager for Holsey Pontiac, GMC in Eatontown, NJ, 
about 50 miles outside of New York City. Baker ordered her 
first conversion two years ago and says “it lasted four days. 
The second one sold in a week. | figured this isn’t bad, so 
we got involved.” Though Holsey inventories only about six 
vans, Baker says “it is not unusual to have one in stock for 
less than a day, and I have never had one for over a month.” 

Baker says it costs the company about 4.5 percent the 
first four months to floorplan a van. “So you're talking about 
$65 a month to keep one of these $20,000 units, and you're 
talking big profit when you sell it.” 

What you want to be careful of, Baker warns, “is that you 
don’t have the same thing the guy next door is selling.” 
Holsey handles two brands of high-line vans which Baker 
calls “the in thing, that replaces the Cadillac or Lincoln.” 
Baker doesn't worry much about getting stuck with too 
many vans. In fact, with the current chassis shortage, she 
says “by the end of the summer, what we have on order is 
going to be worth gold.” C) 


with all safety standards for seats, seat belts, fire retardant 
materials and tires. Take a quick look inside. If there isn’t a 
seat belt for every seating position, including three for the 
rear couch, it’s illegal. If the seat belt is attached to the base 
of the seat instead of the floor, that’s also a violation. 

Can the convertor document the fire retardancy of all ma- 
terials used? Does he have certification that tire and wheel 
changes meet federal safety requirements for that particu- 
lar vehicle? 

Most importantly, says Jacobson, make sure the van con- 
verter can supply you with a copy of his liability insurance 
policy. 

Better yet, arm yourself with a copy of the federal safety 
standards for multipassenger vehicles. Contact the Recrea- 
tional Vehicle Industry Association, P.O. Box 204, 14650 
Lee Road, Chantilly, VA 22021, (703) 968-7722. Guidelines 
are available free to members and for a fee to non-mem- 
bers. 

Copies of the booklet “Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Stan- 
dards and Proceedings” (DOT Publication HS 805674) is 
also available free from the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, Technical Reference Division, 400 7th St. 
S.W., Washington, DC 20590. 

Take the time to look things over carefully. After all it's 
your money. And it could be your liability, too. 0 
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ccording to Norm Lean, 
Toyota conducts busi- 
ness under the watchwords 
“customer first, dealer sec- 
ond, Toyota third.” He means 
customer satisfaction is “top 
priority...at all times.” 


The philosophy, obvi- 
ously, pays off. Starting 
from a mere 90 outlets in the 
U.S. in 1962, Toyota has now 
grown to 1,100 dealers 
nationwide. They average 
the highest number of sales 
per outlet in the industry 
(484 in 1982). 

As senior vice-president of 
Toyota Motor Sales (TMS) 
U.S.A. Inc., Norm Lean is re- 
sponsible for the company’s 
sales, marketing, service, 
parts and public affairs ac- 
tivities. He joined Toyota as 
national service manager in 
1969, after 12 years with 
Ford Motor Co. Lean was 
named Toyota’s national 
sales manager in 1972, and 
became an officer the fol- 
lowing year. 

On the heels of Toyota's 
recently announced plans 
for a joint project with GM, 
Automotive Executive and 
two key Toyota dealers travel- 
ed to TMS’s new corporate 
headquarters in Torrance, 
CA, to talk with Lean. Con- 
ducting the interview were 
Frank Yanco, Frank Yanco’s 
Queen City Toyota, Manches- 
ter, NH, Toyota’s Dealer 
Council Chairman; and War- 
ren McEleney, McEleney 
Motors Inc., Clinton, IA, 
NADA’s Toyota Line Group 
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£4Go0d dealers bring good facilities 


Automotive Executive: Toyota's 
tremendous record of sales perfor _ 
mance over the last few years has #7” 
turned a rather obscure entry in the mar- 
ketplace into the No. | car importer. 
What brought this success? 

Lean: How thick is this magazine? 

Automotive Executive: Very thick if 
it’s good information. 

Lean: We just celebrated our 25th an- 
niversary. For the first 10 years, there 
was relatively little growth. Toyota was 
existing on Land Cruisers. And then, in 
1965, Toyota brought in the Corona, its 
first successful car in the U.S. That car 
was an alternative to the Volkswagen. It 
had more power and performance, and 
was available at a comparable price. 
For the first time, Toyota had a viable 
entry in the marketplace and a com- 
petitor to an existing product. 

Toyota relied on the Corona for about 
five years. Then, in the early 1970s, we 
began to diversify. Today, we have the 
broadest line of small cars and trucks 
sold in the U.S. market. 

If you've got good products, you at- 
tract good dealers. Good dealers bring 
good facilities and good people, and 
business spirals upward. The opposite 
is also true. 

Automotive Executive: In the last 
five years, you've led all other imports in 
sales of cars, trucks and total sales. 
Does that reflect a jelling of these vari- 
ous elements? 

Lean: Yes. We call it the Triple 
Crown. However, we're not yet where 
we want to be with the Triple Crown. We 
want the Triple Crown in every state and 
every community. The amazing thing 
about a country this size is its diversity. 
In one area, we may be dominant in 
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every facet of the business, and in 
another area we may be in fourth place. 

That’s where the real challenge 
comes. From a dealer’s standpoint, it’s 
not a piece of cake. You look at some- 
body and say, “You've got a leadership 
product.” That doesn’t necessarily 
mean that in your community you im- 
mediately have the leadership. There’s 
tremendous competition in every town. 
For example, Subaru owns Alaska. But 
now that we have a 4-wheel-drive entry, 
we believe we can be in first place in 
that state, given some availability. Right 
now we're suffering from the voluntary 
restraints, which don't allow you to go 
out and test the quality of the product in 
the marketplace. 

Automotive Executive: What is 
Toyota's product line-up likely to look 
like in five years? 

Lean: The first product we need is a 
free market. Given that, | can chat with 
you about some of the other things. 

Let’s go back to the 1960s to get a per- 
spective. In the ‘60s, there were lots of 
performance supercars in the automo- 
tive market. When you look back at 
those products, you may find fault with 
them, but you can’t deny that buyers 
were enthused about cars. People were 
buying, and it was a very good time for 
the U.S. auto industry. 

Then we entered the ‘70s, a period 
marked by legislation in emission con- 
trols and safety. Automotive engineers 
spent all of their time trying to meet the 
new restrictions. We went into what | 
call the Dark Ages of automotive de- 
velopment. And from the Dark Ages 
sprang a great lack of interest in auto- 
mobiles by the consumer. Everybody 
began to ask if the love affair was over. 
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Are we into a period of time when the 
box rules? Is the desire for ego and 
status and a personal reflection in a car 
gone? 

We're finding out, though, that the 
love affair isn’t over. We're re-entering a 
renaissance period. Because engineers 
have now met those government regula- 
tions, they now have time to spend on 
product development, which is focused 
on handling and performance. These 
are the characteristics that will deter- 
mine the products of the future. 

You're not going to be wallowing 
around in some big, fat pig that’s repul- 
sive to drive. You're going to be in excit- 
ing, responsive machinery. With ride 
and handling and performance comes 
aerodynamics, because you have to 
meet fuel requirements and still get per- 
formance. So we'll see more slippery 
cars, and slippery cars generally mean 
exciting styling. 

Yanco: At this year’s NADA Conven- 
tion, you spoke of ’83 as the year of pros- 
perity. You forecast total sales of 9.1 
million cars and 2.1 million trucks. 
What do you think now that we're at the 
mid-way point of the year? 

Lean: | think the totals will be exactly 
where | said they would be. Some mar- 
kets are already hot. In other areas, the 
recovery is going to be slower. Certainly 
the Midwest is not going to be a leading 
edge of this thing. It will be a trailing 
edge, because they've got to get that 
enormous industrial base back to work, 
and that takes a long time. 

The northeast market is bubbling. 
The southern California market is red- 
hot. We're seeing sparks and I'm not 
talking about just Toyota. I’m talking 
about the whole industry. 

Automotive reporters don't do a good 
job of keeping the public advised of 
what's going on. They sit there and feed 
the public a sterile 10-day report, with- 
out explaining the conditions that relate 
to it. It just says, “They’re up,” or 
“They're down.” And it leaves you with 
some false impressions. 

Automotive Executive: Toyota and 
other Japanese importers are having 
trouble satisfying dealers’ demands for 
cars. Can anything be done to improve 
the situation? 

Lean: Our distribution system, as you 
know, can be extremely controversial in 
times of short supply. You'd think with 
all the short supply, there'd be all kinds 


of complaints, but it’s gotten to the 
point where we've talked about it and 
everybody realizes that what we've got 
is probably the best we can do under the 
circumstances. 

Everybody wants more cars, but they 
can’t in good conscience see any other 
way of getting more without taking them 
away from other dealers. 

Yanco: Nobody's been more critical 
of distribution than | have the last two 
years on the council, and yet you can't 
argue with the fact that what Norm is 
saying is true. Everybody's doing the 
best they can. 

Lean: | think the most dramatic ex- 
ample is in dealer profitability. Our 
dealer profitability in January was dou- 
ble that of a year ago. And for the first 
two months, it was up about 60 percent. 

One reason is that dealers have fewer 
cars in stock, if you can imagine that. 
When you get down to nine days’ sup- 
ply, the floorplan costs are considerably 
lower. We're in a situation where it's 
probably better to measure flow than 
days’ supply. Flow is the magic word in 
our marketing world today. If you've got 
vehicle flow, it’s the best of all worlds. 

I don’t think anybody wants stock. In 
the month of March, we sold 66,000 cars 
and trucks, and we ended up with noth- 
ing. Obviously, we had flow. Everything 
that touched the ground, we shipped 
out. We were doing everything we could 
to get everything out there. 

The salesmen have to love it. Those 
guys are alive. We were driving custom- 
ers though there, and everybody's writ- 
ing orders off shipping sheets. Nobody 
would have dreamed you could do 
things like this. But the net result was 
March was a very profitable month for 
Toyota dealers. 

McEleney: Competition in the truck 


market continues to be fierce, yet 
Toyota’s truck sales jumped again last 
year. How do you see this market shap- 
ing up, especially now that Nissan's 
going to be producing trucks here? 

Lean: The small truck market's get- 
ting bigger. It's now the biggest truck 
market. Total sales of small trucks 
should hit one million this year. 

How do we fit? As you say, there’s a 
lot of competition, but Toyota sold 
15,000 small trucks in the month of 
March, and that’s a big job considering 
a number of factors. One factor is our 
truck stock is the lowest we've had in 
about two years. We had only about 
20,000 trucks, compared to a year ago, 
when we had almost twice as many. 
Still, we sold more this year. 

Automotive Executive: Toyota's 
sales volume has grown about 55 per- 
cent since 1975, yet its dealer body has 
grown only about 14 percent. What is 
your philosophy on this? 

Lean: We position everything in sim- 
ple little slogans. The philosophy is that 
we're selling volume with profit. It costs 
a lot more money to become a dealer 
today. With the investment that’s re- 
quired, you have to sell more products 
out of that store. And the only way you 
can sell more products is either to have 
a franchise with enormous potential, or 
restrict the number of dealers handling 
the product. 

Consumers today will drive to buy a 
car or truck. They're not locked into the 
next-door buy. They'll drive 50 or 100 
miles, whatever it takes, because you 
don't have to go back every month to get 
serviced. You go back about once a 
year—particularly with our product. 

And so we've found that we can get 
higher volume by having fewer stores. 
With that volume, dealers get more prof- 
it. With more profit, we can attract better 
dealers. If you can attract better dealers, 
they'll give you a better facility, better 
people, and that whole circle forms up 
around the product. 

Right now, we have 1,100 dealers, 
give or take a few. That count hasn't 
changed in about three years, mainly 
because of the import restrictions. But 
even if there weren't any, the number 
would probably be only 50 higher today. 

Yanco: You mentioned the untapped 
market in Alaska for 4-wheel-drive vehi- 
cles. Are there some areas in the coun- 
try where you see room for growth in the 
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dealer body? 

Lean: There is some room for growth 
in the Sun Belt areas. We have an open 
point in Phoenix for example. It’s been 
open for about four years. We own the 
land there. We land-banked it. And the 
whole town is expanding. You can see 
exactly where it’s going, and you know 
that there is a viable point for someone 
to sell 2,000 a year. Someday we'll put 
a dealer there. But with a few excep- 
tions, I'd like to see the size of our deal- 
er body remain the same. 

Automotive Executive: Do you see 
any changes ahead in the quality of your 
dealers? 

Lean: When Toyota started out here, 
it went for anybody that would put up 


the sign. The dealer would buy $50 
worth of parts and that was it. He was 
often a gas station guy, a used-car 
operator, or maybe a dealer who 
wanted a dual. 

As time went on, those guys did well, 
but many didn’t have the interest, the 
capital or the experience to grow with 
our product. So they sold out to 
bonafide dealers, guys who wanted to 
move Toyotas. In a short time, we 
moved into an era where we are now— 
the era of the superdealer. We're talking 
about the best dealers in the whole 
United States who've put their names on 
a shopping list in case a franchise be- 
comes available. If a Toyota dealer 
starts thinking about retiring, he has 


people knocking on his door. The 
superdealers always gravitate towards 
the best. They’re always out there, like 
sharks. Moving around, looking for op- 
portunities. The supersalesmen. The 
super sales managers. They're moving 
to where the blood’s in the water. We're 
hot, and that’s where they want to be. 

Automotive Executive: What is 
Toyota’s attitude toward dualing? 

Lean: I've never felt dualing was a 
disadvantage. We do think, however, 
that if you're in a metro area and you're 
selling a thousand cars or more it's 
pretty tough. We have about 38 different 
models. That makes it hard to become 
an expert on a single line, let alone sev- 
eral. 


Toyota’s New Port Facility Improves Dealer Delivery 


A part of its program to upgrade port facilities nationwide, 
Toyota Motor Sales (TMS) U.S.A. recently consolidated 
two auto processing facilities in Long Beach, CA, onto a 
single 75-acre site. 

“The new facility will improve the flow of incoming vehi- 
cles and speed their delivery to dealers,” says John Tur- 
mell, operations manager of the new port. “Because all our 
work is now done at one location, it’s easier to ensure that 
everything gets done properly.” 

The nucleus of Toyota’s new facility is an 81,000-square- 
foot processing center. The entire operation—off-loading, 
inspection, cleaning, processing and truck bed installa- 
tion—is handled within the same centralized location. Up 
to 800 vehicles per day can be processed, and 200 truck 
beds installed. The truck beds are produced by Toyota 
Motor Manufacturing U.S.A. Inc., Toyota’s $50-million 
truck plant, also in Long Beach. 

Truck chassis and cars that arrive at the port are un- 
loaded by longshoremen working in cooperation with TMS 
port personnel. Once off-loading is complete, the units are 
inspected for damage. The vehicles then go through a 
chemical/hot steam wash to remove a protective coating 
applied to protect the finish during the ocean voyage. 

After cleaning, the vehicles move to the processing cen- 


Workers install bumpers on new Toyota trucks. 


ter, for installation of optional equipment and accessories. 
Parts installed at the center include air-conditioners, bum- 
pers, mirrors and stripes. Many are sourced in the U.S. 

Before any cars or trucks leave the center, they are in- 
spected one more time to make sure the right accessories 
have been installed and that there is no damage. Any nicks 
or scratches are corrected in the center's own body shop. 
“But our rate of damage is very low—about 0.3 percent,” 
says Turmell. 

When the vehicles are ready for delivery to dealers, they 
move to a staging area to await pickup by an independent 
carrier. Though all vehicles currently are trucked to deal- 
ers, by the end of 83, the processing center will offer rail 
service, too. The Long Beach facility provides vehicles for 
77 Toyota dealers in California and 32 dealers in Arizona, 
New Mexico and Nevada. It can store 14,500 vehicles. 

Toyota's processing facility takes up nearly one-half of a 
135-acre area built by the Port of Long Beach to handle auto 
processing. Ten auto companies use the port facilities, but 
only Toyota has its own processing area and terminal. The 
Port of Long Beach invested $35 million in the facility, to 
which Toyota added $1 million in equipment. Toyota has 
processed one million vehicles through the port in the past 
12 years. CO 
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But, if the dealer is in a smaller mar- 
ket, we love duals. A dual brings in 
more people, and gives us a chance to 
sell them a Toyota. | really had a good 
time with that early on, because we had 
a lot of guys who came from the domes- 
tic side. Their inclination was not to 
have any duals. I said, “Why not? This is 
great. Customers come in to see a Mer- 
cedes, and we sell them a Toyota.” And 
it works that way. 

You can sell against anybody if you've 
got the right product. | think the people 
that don’t like duals are nervous about 
their own product. 

McEleney: What will the franchise 
system look like in 1990? Will there be a 
trend toward satellite and mall show- 
rooms? 

Lean: | don’t know. I’m not tremend- 
ously excited about shopping malls. 
The traffic is nice, but you want some- 
body that is looking to buy a car, not just 
stopping by after buying a nightgown. | 
don't think dealerships of the future will 
be in shopping malls. Most dealers pre- 
fer to have everything in one location so 
they can talk to their people. It’s bad 
news when you've got somebody scat- 
tered over here and somebody’ over 
there. Your operation becomes frag- 
mented. 

Our new headquarters has been a tre- 
mendous example to me. In our other 
building, we had people scattered all 
over. Over here, you can stand in that 
lobby and see everybody. You can't 
overvalue the ability to communicate. 
It's a marvelous asset. 

Yanco: Do you see dangers for the 
franchise system? 

Lean: Most of those dangers are 
created in the minds of dealers who 
have bad relationships with their fac- 
tory. Every little act begins to be per- 
ceived as somebody moving in on a 
franchise. But it’s been demonstrated 
again and again by the domestics that 
the factories haven't got the ability to re- 
tail cars. 

We had a factory store when | first 
came here called Hollywood Toyota. It 
was a mausoleum! I told them, “Hey, | 
don't like factory stores.” They said, 
“Oh, yeah, but this one we're going to 
make a model store.” And | said, “How 
many times have | heard that?” So they 
upgraded it and did all this stuff, and 
two years later we finally closed it 
down. We never made any money. They 
weren't able to even sell a lot of cars. It 
was a loser. 

McEleney: Would you elaborate on 
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Toyota’s total dealership program, and 
its emphasis on service and parts? 

Lean: When you look back at the his- 
tory of imports in the United States, 
there was a time when Volkswagen was 
successful, but everybody else was a 
loser. Volkswagen had good service, 
and nobody else had good service. It 
didn't take a genius to figure out that 
maybe service was important. 

Coincidentally at that time, the 
domestics were also suffering from a 
reputation for bad service. We saw an 
opportunity to establish our product in 
the marketplace, so we put in a lot of 
time and money and effort establishing 
parts and service. 

Our top managers all have experi- 
ence in parts and service. Everybody in 
our sales department, for example, 
came from service, including me. We 
want our district managers to also be 
parts reps and service reps. If you look 
at the auto industry, what are the rest of 
guys doing? They create separate parts 
and service divisions to give them em- 
phasis. Come on! Who are they kidding? 
They just don’t want to mess with the 
problems. 

Anyway, we made parts and service 
an integral part of our organization. | 
went to a dealer meeting in February, 
and we'd just come out with our 1982 
customer contact report for the whole 
year. It broke down how many com- 
plaints our dealers received, as a per- 
centage of total sales. I looked at the 
Top 20 volume dealers in that particular 
group, and not one of them had more 
than a 0.5-percent complaint rate. Now, 
when your biggest dealers have such 
low complaint rates, you've achieved 
something. 

The small dealers always do a good 
job, because their lifeblood depends on 
it. They have a reputation in the commu- 
nity, and they are concerned about it. 
The big guys say, “The heck with the 
reputation, I’m going to sell.” But that 
isn't true in Toyota. In Toyota, our vol- 
ume dealers provide outstanding ser- 
vice and parts support; they don't just 
walk off and neglect it. 

Automotive Executive: How impor- 
tant is Toyota's quality image? 

Lean: One of our best sales tools is 


. Consumer Reports. For the last five 


years, Consumer Reports has rated 
Toyota as the No. 1 product. The nearest 
competitor is Mercedes. 

If you look at that report, it tells you 
that our cars are the most trouble-free of 
any in the marketplace. | think it's a 


whole different attitude to talk to deal- 
ers about taking care of their customers 
if you do your share. You can't give them 
a bunch of junk and then say, “Why 
don’t you fix it?” It doesn’t work thay 
way. But if you give them a quality prod- 
uct and ask them to give an honest ser- 
vice job to the customer, they step right 
up. Nobody objects. We've got a marvel- 
ous attitude and | think it comes directly 
from the product. 

Yanco: That lesson hasn't been lost 
on the domestic automakers—they've 
made real progress in the quality of their 
cars. How will Toyota respond? 

Lean: It will produce the same results 


we've seen in the small car market and 
the small-truck market. You're the first 
one in and everybody else sees that it 
looks pretty nice, so they all jump in too. 
Does it foul up the water? No, it just 
makes the pool bigger. It expands the 
opportunities. When everybody gets 
into the quality game, it’s good for the 
whole auto industry. It's going to be 
good for all the dealers, too. 

Quality will produce nothing but win- 
ners. And once everybody's got it, we're 
going to go back to where we all came 
from: style, performance and excite- 
ment. You watch, in another two or 
three years people will buy cars again 
for style and performance. 

Remember when the Grand Prix was 
first introduced in the early 60s? Every- 
body in the U.S. knew at the same time 
what was a hot car. Boy, that was really 
exciting. 

Automotive Executive: Let's turn 

(Continued on page 58) 


Dealers are discovering a new 
low-cost idea for increasing 
sales... 


HOLE-IN-ONE 
INSURANCE. 


Golf Tournaments have always 
been excellent sources for 
automobile advertising. 
Golfers are usually high 
income leaders involved in 
business and civic matters. 


HOLE-IN-ONE Automobile 
Prizes add conversational 
zing and excitement to local 
country club golfing events. 
For as little as $200 per 
tournament, you receive 
excellent advertising exposure 
displaying your car at the 
country club before and 
during the tournament. 
Should a hole in one occur, 
we pay the cost of the 
automobile and you receive all 
the publicity of the golfer 
driving away his new car. 


Our association offers a low- 
cost Hole-In-One Prize 
(Group-Rated) Insurance 
Program. Give us a toll-free 
call or write for a free copy of 
“Tournament Director,” a 
complete guide to maximize 
your golf tournament 
promotions. 


For more information on pro 
and amateur events call 
toll free: 


National In Texas 


800 527-6944 800 442-606] 
Local 
214 691-6911 


728 Campbell Centre Dallas, Texas 75206 
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JULIAN GARGTS 
UNIQUE ANGE 


oyota City splits the deep blue 

skies of Albuquerque, NM, like an 

ax through oak. Wedge-shaped, 

with bold, dramatic lines, the dealer- 

ship looks right at home in this cen- 
turies-old, adobe-filled city. 

The style is pure southwestern, from 
the ashen-colored stone on the outside 
to the brightly colored Indian hangings 
on the inside. Facing the Sandia Moun- 
tains to the north is Toyota City’s glass- 
fronted showroom, where shiny, new 
Toyotas beckon from eye level to travel- 
ers on the adjacent interstate highway. 
At the other end of the property is the 
parts and service department, con- 
nected to the sales area by an elevated 
walkway. The walkway serves as both a 
customer lounge and an art galley, and 
its large windows provide a stunning 
view of the snow-capped mountains 
east of the city. 

“The architect, George Pearl, wanted 
to capture the feeling of a traditional 
pueblo,” says Julian Garcia, president 
of Toyota City, several years ago named 
one of the Fop 10 Hispanic business- 
men in the U.S. “We think our dealer- 
ship reflects the beauty and cultural 
heritage of this area.” The American In- 
stitute of Architects felt that way, too. In 
1972, when Toyota City was completed, 
the prestigious association honored it 
with a design award. 

Southeastern architecture, arts and 
Indian crafts have always been a prime 
interest of Garcia's. In addition to being 


by Gary James 


a successful businessman (he owns 
five car dealerships, as well as an ad 
agency, a finance company, a Car rental 
agency and some highly valued land), 
Garcia is a strong supporter of the arts. 
In the mid-'70s, Toyota City’s customer 
lounge hosted one of the first public 
showings by R.C. Gorman, today among 
New Mexico's most respected painters. 
All of Garcia’s dealerships contain rare 
SRR a EE 


Top: The dramatic front of Toyota City. Bot- 
tom: Toyota City’s customer service lane. 


treasures from the past and present: a 
hand-crafted vestment cabinet from an 
old church; brilliantly glazed clay ‘pots 
that date back to the early Navahos; 
prints and paintings by local Hispanic 
artists. 

The list goes on. Up in Sante Fe, 
where two of his dealerships are 
Icoated, Garcia recently bought the Bor- 
rego House, a territorial-style adobe 
house originally built in 1758. Located 
in the heart of Santa Fe’s art district, the 
house has been transformed by Garcia 
into a gourmet Mexican restaurant 
called Alfonso’s, named for the 
town'’s—and the restaurant’s—most il- 
lustrious bartender. 

Back home in Albuquerque, Garcia, 
his wife Sheilah, and family of five just 
finished moving from the oldest adobe 
house in the state into a rambling, 
Mediterranean-style mansion. The Hib 
bor Street Mansion has long been the 
focal point for the community’s celebra- 
tion of Christmas, when the soft glow of 
“luminarias”—candles placed in paper 
bags with sand in the bottom—outline 
the perimeters of the majestic home 
with flame. 


Starting From Scratch 

Garcia brings the same passion he has 
for art to his work. A fifth-generation Al- 
buquergqian, Garcia grew up working in 
his father's wrecking business, Toby's 
Truck Parts. Along with the salvage ser- 
vice, the firm sold used cars. “He started 
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the business from scratch,” Garcia says, 
“and worked at it 24 hours a day. On 
Thanksgiving Day, we'd eat dinner and 
Dad would rush right back to work. 
When he died at age 52, he had 104,000 
miles on him. He was the single most 
important influence in my life.” 

After graduating from the University 
of New Mexico with a degree in busi- 
ness, Garcia attended a special pro- 
gram in economics at the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, and then returned 
home. He spent one year as the parts 
manager at the salvage yard before tak- 
ing over the business in 1958. Over the 
next 10 years, Garcia built Toby’s Truck 
Parts into a leading center for used car 
and truck parts. 

In 1967, the year he was due to take 
office as president of the Automotive 
Dismantlers and Recyclers Association, 
Garcia was offered the chance to enter a 
new business: automobile retailing. He 
passed up his term as association presi- 
dent, and opened up a Toyota dealer- 
ship on the salvage yard’s property, next 
door to his home. 

“I bought a dealership that had gone 
broke,” Garcia says. “I'd always wanted 
to get into the business, but | couldn’t 
afford the investment in a domestic 
franchise.” 

Even though Toyota City at the time 
was Albuquerque's only Toyota dealer, 
Garcia had trouble generating business 
at first. “I sold three cars the first month, 
all to friends,” he says. “I remember ask- 
ing my wife what we were going to do 
next month now that all my friends had 
been in. Our main product was the Land 
Cruiser, and it didn’t sell well. When the 
Corona came along, things picked up. 


Julian swaps business ideas with his brother. Harry (right) and cousin, Betty Rivera. 


But for a while, we were paying the bills 
with used-car sales and salvage trade.” 
By 1971, Toyota City had built up to 
1,200 new and used-car sales annually. 
The dealership moved into its current, 
15,000-square-foot building — several 
miles away, and the salvage yard 
closed. Next year, Garcia received a 
Time Magazine Quality Dealer Award. 

Over the years, Garcia has acquired 
four more dealerships: American 
Toyota and Harry's Honda in Albuquer- 
que, and Julian Garcia's Plaza Motors 
(Chrysler, Plymouth and Honda) and 
Julian Garcia’s Imported Cars (Mer- 
cedes, Renault, Saab and Peugeot) in 
Sante Fe. The dealerships each sell 
about 900 new and 450 used cars per 
year, with the exception of Harry’s 
Honda, which sells about 900 new and 
used. The strength of that dealership’s 
used-car department rests solely on the 
shoulders of Julian’s brother, Harry Gar- 
cia. 

“Harry's a workaholic with gasoline 
in his veins instead of blood,” Julian 
says. “He’s the best in the business as 
far as used cars go.” Harry manages 
Harry’s Honda for Julian, and he also 
handles much of the used-car and truck 
buying for the five dealerships. The day 
we visited, Harry had just returned from 
a trip to the Denver auction, where he 
picked up 14 vehicles, mostly Toyota 
trucks. 

“Because of the import restraints, we 
can’t get enough new cars to sell,” Ju- 
lian says. “Most months we sell to the 
walls, and customers have to wait for 
the next shipment if they want to buy 
new. We've found used cars a great way 
to boost business.” 


Garcia has the National Autofinders 
franchise for the state of New Mexico. 
National Autofinders operates a nation- 
wide listing service for used-car sellers 
and buyers. “Good, clean cars are tough 
to find,” Garcia says,“so this service 
means a lot to customers who are look- 
ing for a certain make or model.” 

Garcia moves used vehicles from 
store to store, depending on demand. 
This winter, pickup trucks with 4-wheel- 
drive were the hottest sellers, because 
of the heavy snows that hit Sante Fe and 
Albuquerque. 


A Family Affair 

Harry Garcia isn’t the only family mem- 
ber involved in the business. Julian's 
cousin, Betty Rivera, is part owner and 
full-time manager of American Toyota. 
An attorney, Betty has worked with Ju- 
lian off and on “since the eighth grade,” 
he says. “She helped me staff my Honda 
store in Sante Fe while she was studying 
for the bar exam. Now she’s the only 
woman dealer in all of New Mexico. 

“Betty and Harry keep me pumped 
up. If it weren't for them, I'd only have 
one store. Together, we come up with 
ideas for making business grow.” 

One idea is building customer loyalty 
in the backshop. Garcia believes you 
keep customers by offering good ser- 
vice at a fair price, so that’s what he 
does. “The local Zip Lube charges 
$16.95 for a lube and oil change with fil- 
ter,” says Carlos Santistevon, Toyota 
City’s service manager. “Our price is 
$15.88, and it includes a Toyota filter 
and Penzoil oil.” 

“By keeping our service prices so 
low, we may be sacrificing some im- 
mediate profits,” Garcia adds, “but we 
more than make up for that with repeat 
business—both in service and sales. | 
pay the same price my customers pay 
for internal work. | want to know how it 
feels.” 

Garcia and company came up with 
two other ideas recently that are boost- 
ing business: a daily rental/leasing 
company and a finance subsidiary. The 
car rental agency, Ajax, is located a few 
miles outside the airport. About 30 to 35 
cars, mostly Toyotas, are out at any one 
time, a figure Garcia hopes to increase 
in the coming years. “We're seeing 
more activity on the leasing end lately,” 
he says. “Leasing enables a customer to 
obtain a nice, new car without having to 
make a big investment.” 

It also enables Garcia to maintain a 
steady source of late-model, high-qual- 
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Because of Julian’s efforts, New Mexico dealers have a strong communication line with legislators. 


ity used cars. “We prefer closed-end 
leases so that at the end of the contract 
period we get the car. We also have the 
flexibility to pull a rental car off the lot if 
we have a prospect.” 

Garcia's finance arm is a joint project 
with seven other New Mexico dealers. 
The company offers credit, life, acci- 
dent and health insurance, as well as re- 
tail financing. “We carry some of our 
own paper for customers who can’t get 
loans otherwise,” Garcia says. “None of 
our import lines has a financing sub- 
sidiary, and banks are somewhat tight 
with their money. 

“A lot of Hispanics, young people and 
artists come into our stores looking to 
buy, but the bank won't take them on 
because it considers them high risks. 
But they own their own homes and pay 
their bills—and that’s what matters to 
me. So if | can, I lend them the money, 
and let them know that | am standing 
right alongside them. Very seldom are 
we disappointed.” 


Delegating Authority 

How does Julian Garcia manage to keep 
all these balls—five dealerships and 
other related businesses—swirling 
through the air at the same time? He sur- 
rounds himself with good people. Each 
dealership has about 30 employees, 
many of whom have been with Garcia 
five to 10 years. Remy Benavides, 
Toyota City’s quality contol director, 
has worked with the Garcia family for 41 
years. “I delegate many of the day-to-day 
decisions to my managers,” Garcia 
says. “We work as a team.” 

Garcia has long been an active propo- 
nent of equal employment opportunity. 
In 1970, he helped develop and imple- 
ment a Department of Labor program 
called Job ‘70s to train the minority un- 
employed of Albuquerque. Two years 
later, he served on the President's Coun- 
cil.on Minority Business Enterprise, a 
project aimed at helping minority en- 
trepreneurs get started. 

Today, more than 50 percent of Gar- 


cia’s employees are minorities, includ- 
ing one who joined the team 10 years 
ago after spending time in a drug-re- 
habilitation program. Women are espe- 
cially evident. “We have women sales- 
people at all our stores,” Garcia says. 
“Many customers tell us that’s the main 
reason they buy from us. I just hired a 
professional dancer at my Sante Fe 
store who was looking to begin a new 
career. She’s been with us six months 
now, and last month she earned 
$4,100.” 

Training is an ongoing concern with 
Garcia. Technicans constantly attend 
seminars, and sales and F&I people re- 
ceive pointers from visiting consultants. 
Each dealership also participates in 
NADA’s 20-Group program, where man- 
agement ideas are regularly exchanged. 

To keep on top of his dealerships’ 
performance, Garcia receives a daily 
operating report on his office computer. 
The reports breaks down each depart- 
ment’s costs and income and relates 
them to annual goals. “You have to look 
at all your profit centers if you're going 
to grow,” he says. “We have a balanced 
operation, and we want every depart- 
ment to pull its weight.” 

Despite family and financial ties, Gar- 
cia encourages a friendly spirit of com- 
petition among his dealerships, espe- 
cially between Harry and Betty. The day 
we visited, a customer came into Toyota 
City looking somewhat confused. Harry 
had talked to the woman at his dealer- 
ship, and then run into her again at 
American Honda, where he was picking 
up Betty to have lunch with Julian. 
When she bumped into Harry again at 
Toyota City, she rubbed her eyes, think- 
ing him the most persistent salesman 
she'd ever seen. 

Though Julian started out working on 
the sales floor of his dealership, too, he 
finds he has less and less time for per- 
sonal contact. “I've turned into an ad- 
ministrator. I’m always putting out 
brushfires of one sort or another. But | 
ask my salespeople to call on me to 


close a sale if they need some help. | 
know a few people in this area, and 
sometimes just a handshake and a few 
words really make a difference.” 


Political Involvement 

To say Julian Garcia knows a few 
people in New Mexico is akin to saying 
that Mario Andretti is a pretty good 
driver. Julian knows everybody, from 
Sante Fe’s mayor to Sen. Pete Domenici, 
(R-NM) chairman of the Senate Budget 
Committee, who he has been friends 
with since grade school. 

“1 talked him into running for gover- 
nor in 1970,” Garcia recalls. “I had to 
switch party registration to vote for him 
because | didn't realize he was a Repub- 
lican. He lost the general election, but 
was elected to the Senate in 1972.” 

Garcia is constantly selling his deal- 
erships through his many outside ac- 
tivities. He serves on the boards of the 
Alburquerque Symphony Orchestra, the 
Museum of Albuquerque, the National 
Conferencé of Christians and Jews and 
the University of Albuquerque. He also 
contributes time to the Old Town Ar- 
chitectural Board, which is preserving 
the historic downtown district. 

Industry affairs receive equal atten- 
tion. Garcia has served as president of 
the Albuquerque New Car Dealers As- 
sociation and the New Mexico Automo- 
tive Dealers Association, and was in- 
strumental in the formation of the state 
association's political action commit- 
tee. From 1972-73, he served as chair- 
man of the state highway commission. 

Daily business includes frequent 
trips up to the state capital in Sante Fe 
for meetings with state legislators or 
strategy sessions with Ray Berube, the 
state’s automotive trade association 
manager. Right now, the pair, along 
with other dealers, is working to ensure 
that pending “lemon law” legislation 
contains language favorable to dealers. 

Partly because of Garcia's efforts, 
New Mexico dealers have a good line of 
communication to their legislators. 
Each year, the state association holds 
an informal dinner with the governor 
and other politicians in Sante Fe. “This 
is a good chance for us to get to know 
one another,” Garcia says. 

Perhaps the best testimonial to Gar- 
cia’s success as a small businessman, 
community activist and industry leader 
comes from his associate, Ray Berube. 
“Julian is simply one of the most influ- 
ential and involved people I've ever met. 


He makes us aware of our potential.” [1] 43 


Western 
Diversified 
has put the byte 


into the System... 
and taken the bite 
out of the price! 


At last, it’s here! A brand new development in F&/ 
systems that's affordably priced! The Western Diver- 
sified System. You’ve seen many F&l systems thot 
cost more, but you'll never see any that are worth 
more. The Western Diversified System features: 


Deal Screen. Displays all data on your deal, in- 
Cluding cash price, down payment, credit insurance 
options...and will derive monthly payment from this 
information. 


Variables. Very adaptable if dealership wants to 
put in fees, taxes, or any other variable that per- 
tains to the particular situation. 


Contract Data. Customer Information: name, ad- 
dress, phone and information on car the Customer is 
buying. 

Recap. Both front-end and back-end profit recap on 
your deal. 


Cash Conversion. Allows your salesperson to show 
the customer how to better utilize cash. Helps you to 
write more finance deals! 


Quick Pay. Enables a salesperson to geta monthly 
payment with only 3 pieces of information: unpaid 
balance, interest rate and term, 

Rule of 78. Allows your salesperson to quickly 
calculate a refund, 


Mileage Comparison. Enables your salesperson to F&/ Computer System 


compare gas mileage on a prospective Customer's 


ee pt arte the new car being considered. Shows Fully Programmed & Installed 


Save and Retrieve Deal. Allows your salesper f : : 
store deals-and retrieve them when needed ata x Featuring computer equipment by 
Faia Cz commodore 


Several Contracts. As many as 12 additional forms 
available, including retail installment contracts, 


dealer invoices, sales tax, license and title registra- Also available: a letter-perfect high-speed 


tions, insurance forms, warranty forms, ATPI for . - 
credit life insurance, odometer statements and ; printer, Commodore 8300P, just $1,995.00. 
00 


power of attorney, Total System Price $3,990. 


Leasing Available. If you prefer to lease, Western 
Diversified will lease the complete System to you. 
Please call for more details. 


If you'd like to know more about Western Diversifiea’s 
System, please call Russ Carlson at 312-272-8300, out: 
side Illinois call toll-free 800-323-5771. 


Whatever it Takes, We Want 
fo be Your F&l Company. 


WESTERN DIVERSIFIED 
—_—_—_ 


Western Diversified Life Insurance Company 
P.O. Box 3017, Northbrook, Illinois 60062 
312-272-8300, Outside illinois toll-free 800-323-5771 
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Improving Sales Reports 


ne bad aspect of being ill is that you miss all the fun. 
The nice trips | had planned, attending various auc- 
tion zone meetings and conventions, went by default 
to my very capable associate Lynn Weaver. 

Lynn gave me some notes, which he received from Bernie 
Hart, as to who is on first and who may be coming to bat. 

In the western part of the world, we have President Jim Orr of 
Kansas City Auto Auction and Secretary-Treasurer Fred 
McConkey of South Seattle Auto Auction. | like the second half 
of Fred's title. 

In the midwest, the president is Bill Van Landing of Ken 
Schaefer's Auto Auction in Indianapolis and the secretary-trea- 
surer is Rick Guyer of ADE, also in Indianapolis. 

The southerners selected Dan Beasley of Nashville Auto 
Auction for president and Frank Hildreth, Lenoir City, TN, for 
secretary-treasurer. 

Finally, the easterners did their thing last fall and elected Clo 
Angelicchio, D-A Auto Auction, New Stanton, PA, as president 
and Ruth Hart Stephens, Toronto Auto Auction, as secretary- 
treasurer. Ruth has, shall we say, some experience in that of- 
fice! 

Frankly, | have been away from the auction world for a while 
and I have not yet had time to catch up. As a result, I'd like to go 
back to a couple of subjects we have discussed previously. 

Consider your reporting form or sales sheet. I suspect it is in- 
tended at least as much as a selling device as it is a reporting 
mechanism. Simply, you hope the published sales data will at- 
tract additional buyers and sellers to your auction. | daresay 
there are weeks when you would prefer not to publish one— 
after a 3-foot snow, for example. 

Now, we assume whatever you publish is absolutely true 
with no puffery, embellishing or deletions. We are not sticklers 
of uniformity in layout; it would help us as analysts but we can 
appreciate the sales value that comes with individuality. How- 
ever, there could be more standardization in such things as 
what is reported and the descriptive codes. Too often we as- 
sume everyone understands the language which is peculiar to 
a group. When I was an active pilot, my conversation was 
sprinkled with terms which made sense to me but often left my 
listener wondering what institution | had escaped from. 

Auctions use symbols.or codes to identify the options which 


appear on a car. Many of these are commonly understood, but 
others are not. Further, the policy of running the codes to- 
gether results in even more misunderstanding. | hate to admit 
my ignorance, but some auctions use certain letter symbols 
which neither Lynn nor | can identify and we are too embarras- 
sed to ask! If you are going to employ codes, why not have a 
key with every edition? You shouldn't assume that everyone re- 
ceived a copy of that edition you put out three years ago that 
explained your codes. 

A pet complaint of ours: Sometimes an auction will go to 
great lengths to describe the options on a car, even cruise con- 
trol, but fail to use any method of identifying a diesel engine. 
Frankly, we are interested in the marketplace’s distinction be- 
tween a diesel and a gas engine, but we do not get too excited 
about cruise control on a 3-year-old car. 

Why not go the extra mile and report what others may regard 
as important in their decisionmaking? Some cars are reported 
with certain “options” which are actually standard equipment. 
Why waste space reporting those items? Or, even if the item 
isn't standard in fact, it is in all practicality. 

| don’t wish to alienate anyone in particular, but some auc- 
tion reports use print so fine you would think the report was a 
conditional sales contract drawn up by a sharp attorney! Not 
only small print, but line after line of copy which soon runs to- 
gether. (Yes, | have heard, often, that the NADA book uses 
small print as well. But we have our economic reason for 
doing so—on a somewhat larger scale than printing a few 
thousand sales reports.) 

Let me close on this. | think the auction sales report is a 
most useful tool for buyers, sellers and even market analysts. | 
suspect lenders and insurors may even look at them. Look 
closely at your own report. Try to think of yourself as a new 
dealer, a fleet used-car manager, a bank loan officer or what- 
ever. Ask yourself if your report is really useful? Or, do you 
tailor your report to be used only by the people who come to 
your auction on a regular basis? In other words, is your report 
representative of your auction and of the way you operate? If 
not, why not change it? 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Executive by James “Harry” Lawrence. 
editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or questions pertaining to this col 
umn should be mailed to: Auction Block, Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, VA 22102-3593. 
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HOLE 
NONE 


INSURANCE 


Gain recognition for offering 
appealing prizes (from $1,500) 
and be involved in community 
affairs and sporting events! 


You pay only our low insurance 
premium... at our risk! 
BOWLING, BASKETBALL AND 


FISHING PROMOTIONS ALSO 
AVAILABLE 


Call us direct for a FREE quote! 


SPORTS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


1045 W. Katella, #102, Orange. CA 92667 
. (714) 771-5650 
(800) 421-8522 
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SOMETHING 
° You .° 


s LIKE? 


Advertised or 
featured 
in this issue? 


Use our 
convenient 
postage: paid 
reader service 
cards. 
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BRASHER’S AUTO AUCTIONS Three 
full-service auto auctions . . . complete 
reconditioning & company-owned 
transports. We welcome dealer, fleet 
and lease business. Member NAAA and 
NAFA. 

Salt Lake. Sale every Wednesday at 
11:00 a.m. 460 Orange St. or P.O. Box 
16025, Salt Lake City, UT 84104. Tele- 
phone: (801) 973-8715. 

Sacramento. Sale every Tuesday at 
11:00 a.m. 4300 West Capitd! Ave., P.O. 
Box 405, West Sacramento, CA 95691. 
Telephone: (916) 371-4300. 

Southern California. Sale every 
Thursday at 11:00 a.m. 10700 Beech 
Ave., P.O. Box 870, Fontana, CA 92335. 
Telephone: (714) 822-226]. 
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700-800 
CARS AUCTIONED 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 11 AM 


© Our 30th Year 

© Buy and Sell with Complete 
confidence 

© New Expanded Facilities 

@ Guaranteed Titles 

@ Auction Checks 

© Cab fare paid from Airport 

@ Truck fleet for Quick Pick-up 
and Delivery 


FLINT 
AUTO AUCTION 


3711 WESTERN RD. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 48506 
PHONE (313) 736-2700 


Concord Auto Auction 
Hosmer St. off Rt. 2, Acton, MA 01720 
617 263-8300 


Friday is Concord 


Over 1,000 cars on Friday 
Guaranteed Checks and Titles 
Limo Service to and from Airport 


SERVING 


Q DEALERS 
A AND FLEETS 
: 52, SINCE 1957 


Pennsylvania Auto Dealers’ Exchange, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 41 YORK,PA 17405 
PHONE (717) 266-6611 


The 
Market Place 
of the Northeast 
since 1947 


Featuring: A Full Service Auction 


© 6 Lanes © Modern Facilities 

© Meaningful Guarantees 

© Special Sales for Manufacturers 

and Lease Companies 

203-623-2617 for information 
SOUTHERN 
BOX 388 

EAST WINDSOR, CT 06088 


THE MARKETPLACE PATRONIZED 
BY MORE FRANCHISED DEALERS 


Col “Red” Oak SALE EVERY THURSDAY 
10:00 A.M. 


Airport Service 


Atlanta Auto Auction 


4900 Buttington Rd., Red Oak, Ga 30272 + (404) 762-9211 


Free Information 


When you want more information about products and 
services advertised or featured in this issue, just circle 
the numbers which correspond to the information you 
would like to receive on one of the adjoining cards. 

The advertisers and their corresponding numbers are 


Reader Service listed below. .Circle numbers appear at the bottom of 


each advertisement and “Showcase” item. 


Then drop the card in the mail (we'll pay the postage). 
Two cards are provided for your convenience—one for 
you and one for your managers. Please pass one along. 


PRODUCTS & SERVICES 


Circle No. Advertiser Page No. Circle No. Advertiser Page No. 
l ADP Dealer Services 30-31 14 GMAC 4 
2 Atlanta Auto Auction 46 15 Lighting Systems 39 
3 Auto Tell Services 24-25 16 Maguire Insurance a 
4 Automotive International—Waxoyl Cover3 17 National Auto Auction Association 55 
5 Brasher’s Auto Auction 46 18 National Hole In One Association 40 
6 Coachmen Industries 20 19 Oakleaf 18-19 
7 Coin Financial Services 10 20 Oakleaf Cover 4 
8 Concord Auto Auction 46 21 PADE 46 
9 D’Elegance Motor Coach 17 22 Saginaw 7 

10 D’Elegance Motor Coach 32 23 Southern Auto Auction 46 
11 Display Data Corporation 37 24 Sports Achievements Association 46 
12 Energy Saving Products 5] Fan Universal Underwriters Cover 2 
13 Flint Auto Auction 46 26 Western Diversified a4 


SHOWCASE—NEW PRODUCT SECTION 


Circle No. Company Page No. Circle No. Company Page No. 
81 L&A Products, Inc 59 88 E&G Classics, Inc 60 
82 Steam Jet 59 89 California Electronics Industries 60 
83 Campbell Hausfel 59 90 Anderson's 60 
84 Ryko Manufacturing Company 59 91 Bee Line Company 60 
85 Caravelle Industries, Inc. 59 92 Automotive International, Inc. 
86 Bivens Winchester Corporation 59 93 The Protector Corporation 60 
87 Homestead Industries 99 94 American Sunroof Company 60 
95 National Newsletters, Inc. 60 


Living With Personal Computers 


n the past, many of us carried on love-hate relationships 

with computers. We loved them as they tirelessly crunched 

countless rows of numbers at the office. But we hated them 
every time they mysteriously charged us for purchases never 
made in stores never visited. 

Today, most of us have learned to live peaceably with com- 
puters. Even diehard “computer-phobes” no longer see the oc- 
casional glitch as an act of personal revenge but, simply, as a 
mistake. 

This change in attitudes may be partly explained by the 
changes that have occurred in computers themselves. They 
have shrunk in size, making them less threatening and more 
portable. And the new breed of computer is much smarter and 
far less expensive than its bulky ancestors. 

For an idea of the advances in computer technology, con- 
sider that the earliest computers weighed 30 tons, occupied 
3,000 cubic feet of space and used 140,000 watts of power. Not 
surprisingly, this mass of tubes, resistors and Capacitators 
couldn't begin to compete with today’s home computers, 
which typically weigh less than four pounds, run on house- 
hold current and cost about as much as a pair of snow tires. 

Such a comparison makes an impressive sales pitch. 
Novices shopping for their first computer may hear many such 
sales pitches, each littered with words and phrases seemingly 
lifted from a NASA operations manual. 


Learning the Language 
No one should expect to feel comfortable with computer- 
speak the first time around. But it does pay to do some 
homework before you shop for a personal computer. 
Fortunately, there are many easy-to-understand books avail- 
able that explain how computers work and which may be right 
for you. As you read the literature, make sure you keep one 
question in mind: “If | buy a personal computer, how do | in- 
tend to use it?” 
Most of the major uses in the home fall into a few basic 
categories: 


@ Entertainment (arcade games, puzzles, chess) 

© Personal development (foreign languages, typing les- 
sons) 

@ Personal finance (balancing checkbooks, tracking 
household budgets) 

@ Investment and taxes 

@ Word processing 

@ Information gathering and sorting 


You will find in your research that some computers are more 


50 versatile than others. What sets one computer apart from 


another is a combination of hardware and software. 

Hardware refers to the various components of a system— 
that is, the computer itself and any accessories that may be at- 
tached. Hardware also applies to the amount and type of infor- 
mation a computer can store in its memory and its retrieval 
speed. 


The Human Element 

Yet a computer boasting impressive hardware is nothing more 
than a plastic keyboard waiting for someone to tell it what to 
do. Acomputer only comes to life when it is given instructions. 
These instructions, called programs or software, are at least as 
important as the wiring in the system. Most computers allow 
programming options: You can either feed the instructions 
into the computer yourself by typing them out on the keyboard 
or you can buy “canned” programs encoded on diskettes or 
cartridges. 

Telling a computer what to do can be somewhat difficult. 
Computers respond to special languages that take time to 
master. This prompts many people to buy software packages 
written especially for individual computers. 

A few computers have gained such wide acceptance that 
many different companies sell programs for them. The variety 
and quality of software available for a particular computer be- 
come a key point to consider before buying a system. 

While the merits of one type of hardware over another may 
fall outside the boundaries of your expertise, defects in soft- 
ware are easy to spot. When shopping, ask for a demonstra- 
tion. If the Salesperson can't get the computer to do what it is 
supposed to in the store, chances are you won't fare much bet- 
ter once you get the program home. 


Important Buying Considerations 

Here are some other questions you could ask when shopping 
for a computer. If the salesperson stumbles for answers, you 
should seriously consider taking your business elsewhere. 

@ Is the system expandable? You may want to play arcade 
games now, but chances are you'll discover other uses for the 
computer over time. Many of the extras—such as printers, tele- 
phone hook-ups and memory storage units—don’t come 
cheap. Price them now to avoid an unpleasant surprise later. 

@ Ifthe computer breaks down, will I be able to get it fixed 
easily? So far, the personal computer industry has no manufac- 
turing standards. Parts for some models may prove difficult to 
obtain, so learn about service warranties, and the like. 

@ Does the manufacturer offer any training courses? Some 
do. Your salesperson should know when and where such 
courses are held. 
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Investing With Computers 

Until recently, serious investors who 
wanted to keep close tabs on changes 
in their portfolios did one of two things: 
They either installed a Dow Jones wire 
in their offices or homes or counted on 
their brokers to chase down the latest 
details on their holdings. 

Thanks to advances in computer 
technology, you can now get your 
hands on market data with previously 
unimaginable ease. A personal com- 
puter—programmed to do any number 
of financial chores—can end time-con- 
suming and expensive information 
scavenger hunts. 


Write-off Possible 

The computer itself does not have to 
cost more than a moderately priced 
stereo system. Financial-planning soft- 
ware prices vary, though most fall with- 
in the $50 to $200 range. You can reap 
additional savings in tax deductions if 
you buy the computer to lend a hand 
with investments or taxes; the amount 
of the write-off depends upon the por- 
tion used for those purposes. According 
to scores of satisfied owners, personal 
computers make invaluable investment 
aids. Your computer can sift through 
mountains of statistics in a fraction of a 
second, allowing you to make well- 
thought-out investment decisions with 
unprecedented speed. 

However, computers are not market 
soothsayers, and even the most com- 
plex program cannot guarantee you will 
always buy low and sell high. What 
computers can do, and do well, is give 
you a better handle on market informa- 
tion and provide you with data to help 
guide your investment decisions. 

There are three types of software for 
investors: 

@ Management programs keep 
track of your portfolio’s gains and 
losses. To make maximum use of such 
programs, you must plug your com- 
puter into an information service 
through your phone line to get current 
stock prices, dividends, price/earnings 
ratios and volume of shares traded. This 
requires that you buy a modem, a de- 
vice coupled to your phone to allow 
your computer to talk to another com- 
puter. You must also pay for the infor- 
mation you receive, which can run from 
10 cents to $1.20 a minute. 

@ Technical analysis programs, 
working in concert with an information 
service, make investment recommen- 
dations based upon changes in a 


stock’s price in relation to other market 
factors. Technical analysis programs 
are the most complex of the lot, making 
them the most expensive. 

@ Fundamental analysis programs 
update a company’s earnings, revenues 
and other signs of corporate health. 
Such information cannot be received 
via a modem; instead, investors must 
buy a diskette each month that contains 
the most recent financial facts about fre- 
quently traded companies. 


Tax Aid 

Computers can also help uncomplicate 
the annual ritual of paying taxes. The 
computer can, for example, record tax- 
deductible payments and purchases 
made during the year and provide you 
with a categorized list at tax time. Sev- 
eral software companies sell income 
tax programs that actually compute 
your tax and, with the help of a printer, 
fill out the 1040 forms. 

When you are not using your com- 
puter to plot your next investment 
move, turn its capability to more mun- 
dane, but no less important, financial 
recordkeeping: balancing your check- 


book and tracking finances. 

The typical checkbook-balancing 
program organizes a screen of deposits 
and disbursements and asks you to type 
in the amount of each check or deposit. 
At the end of the month, it checks your 
figures against the bank’s and identifies 
any discrepencies, balancing your 
checkbook in seconds. 


Budgeting Progress 

More ambitious budgeting programs 
can give you an overview of your spend- 
ing and earnings patterns, colorfully 
displayed in charts and graphs. The 
computer can also track bills received 
and payments made, as well as the total 
amount owed and interest paid on 
charge accounts. 

Computer experts envision the day 
when investors will use their computers 
throughout the entire investment pro- 
cess—from research to transaction. We 
are closer now than we think to the time 
when investors can “call” their brokers 
for an account balance, take a quick 
look at the market and then set about 
the business of making money—all 
without leaving their home. O 
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Save Up to 40% of Heating Fuel Costs 


The ESP Energy Recirculating System gently forces the heat 
down to the floor to keep the thermostat satisfied. This greatly 
reduces the number of times your furnace is called on for heat. 


WRITE: 
ENERGY SAVINGS PRODUCTS 
P.O. BOX 311 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 


800-548-7199 
IN MONTANA @ 406-252-0480 


(For more information circle # 12) 
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by Joan Rubin 


omputer systems are exploding 

upon the business scene. Not 

one day goes by without some 
new software product or engineering 
development announcement. 

The amount of available products 
and information can be overwhelming. 
From hardware to software, the com- 
puter field is burgeoning, and dealers 
must choose their systems with an eye 
to current needs and growth potential. 
To help dealers find out what to expect, 
both around the corner and down the 
road, Automotive Executive talked to 
representatives of several leading com- 
puter companies. 

“The computer has the potential of 
making a profoundly positive impact on 
the dealer’s bottom line,” observes 
Mark Singleton, chairman of COIN Fi- 
nancial Systems. “Today, the computer 
is really in its infancy as it is used by 
dealerships, and yet despite that, it has 
already changed the nature of the busi- 
ness.” 

According to Singleton, this infancy 
has meant using the computer for ac- 
counting and F&l applications that 
primarily involve the basic use of num- 
bers. 

Don C. Jackson, vice-president of 
marketing for Oakleaf Corp., agrees 
with this assessment.““Our first Oakleaf 
computers featured F&l and leasing 
software, along with automated credit 
bureau reporting,” says Jackson. But 
continued development of microcom- 
puter technology has given computers 
the power to run more and more com- 
plex programs. Just a few years after de- 
veloping computer software for dealer- 
ships, Jackson says, Oakleaf now has 
programs for accounting, payroll, parts 
inventory control, service order 
scheduling, service follow-up, factory 
communications and more. 

“Basically,” says Singleton of COIN 
“computers are being used 


COMPUTERS: 


What's new for 
the dealership? 


today to crunch numbers. In the near fu- 
ture, they will be used to actually man- 
age the sales process and increase a 
dealer’s profit.” 

Roger E. N. Kitzman, vice-president 
and general sales manager of Reynolds 
& Reynolds Dealer Computer Systems 
Division, says the company is “looking 
to put computers in virtually every area 
of a dealership, to cut costs, increase 
profitability and provide management 
with more effective decision-making 
support.” 


Trends in the Near Future 
Developments in the near future will 
give dealerships’ sales offices control 
over all phases of a deal through com- 
puters, representatives say. According 
to Mark Singleton of COIN Financial, one 
trend involves using computers to track 
customers. “Everyone agrees that to sell 
effectively, you have to know who your 
potential customers are and how to 
conduct follow-up contacts. What has 
stopped this from happening are the 
mountains of paperwork all dealers 
have to contend with. New software sys- 
tems, however, will allow dealérs to 
maintain customer files effortlessly.” 

State-of-the-art software is also being 
developed that will help dealers elimi- 
nate potential buyers’ resistance to 
sticker prices and increase interest in 
insurance coverage and extended ser- 
vice warranties. “It does this by taking 
the customer's concerns about price, 
payments and the additional cost of op- 
tions and presenting very compelling 
reasons which demonstrate that the ve- 
hicle is affordable. 

“In addition to selling the customer, 
the software is programmed to remind 
the sales manager what options remain 
to be sold. It also tells him exactly what 
the profit is on each deal at any given 
moment. It is an incredible sales tool.” 

Inventory control is another trend in 


-computer software. “We found that our 


dealers wanted better inventory con- 
trol,” says Garry D. Brown, director of 
marketing for DCI] Computer Systems. 
“They wanted to know how long a cer- 
tain vehicle had been on the lot, and 
which ones weren't moving.” 

“Only a computer,” says Singleton of 
COIN Financial, “can provide the data 
base that enables a dealer to order the 
most profitable inventory for his mar- 
ket.” 

Also envisioned in the near future, 
says Brown of DCI, is software that will 
speed up interest calculations. “Sys- 
tems will be able to compare an amor- 
tized schedule to the bank statement on 
every deal. Systems will also become 
faster and more versatile in the forms 
they print.” 

Advances are also being made in the 
areas of parts inventory control and ser- 
vice program software. 

Kitzman of Reynolds & Reynolds says 
that parts inventory control systems are 
available that “provide countermen 
with complete information on the quan- 
tity and availability of any part. Com- 
puterized parts invoicing eliminates 
non-productive paperwork.” 

Service programs are another rapidly 
expanding area. “Just a few years ago, 
Reynolds offered its customers one ser- 
vice program,” Kitzman says. “Today 
there are three.” 

According to Kitzman, “Service mer- 
chandising is used to prepare a menu of 
recommended service operations anda 
personalized service history. Service 
scheduling improves shop production 
by providing better control of the shop 
floor and by effectively matching the 
Skills of service personnel to the actual 
work. 

“Service invoicing helps meet four 
distinct dealer concerns: profit control, 
operations control, work in process and 
customer satisfaction. The system auto- 


matically performs a variety of tasks as- 
sociated with repair orders, parts and 
labor and allows comparisons of actual 
costs to the original estimate. Com- 
puterization can help assure that all 
costs associated with the R.O. are actu- 
ally billed.” 


The Importance of Training 

These software advances are all well 
and good, but if dealership employees 
don’t know how to use them properly, 
they're useless. And that’s why all the 
computer companies we talked to stres- 
sed their training programs. 

Gene Heckerman, president of 
Tricom Systems Corp., says that “a com- 
puter system is only useful when it be- 
comes an integral part of a well-run de- 
partment’s operation. The hardware 
and software are only about one-fifth of 
the total product. Training, service and 
support are just as valuable.” 

The biggest benefit a computer can 
provide a dealership is its ability to col- 
lect and store all types of information. 
“The most important single step dealers 
will take in the near future is to learn 
how to use the computer to utilize the 
immense amount of information that is 
already available,” stresses Singleton of 
COIN. Financial. 

A well-designed computer system en- 
ables information to be_ retrieved, 
analyzed and used in seconds, a pro- 
cess which might have taken hours or 
even days in the past. It also helps deal- 
ers avoid waste and operate their deal- 
erships in the most profitable way pos- 
sible. 


Looking to the Year 2000 

The computer applications we've dis- 
cussed so far are available today or will 
be developed in the very near future. 
What about the more distant future? 


Automotive Executive asked another 
computer company, ADP Dealer Ser- 
vices, to gaze into its crystal ball and 
speculate on what computers will be 
doing for dealers in the year 2000. These 
applications may only be dreams today, 
but in the next 17 years they may very 
well become the bread and butter on 
which automotive dealers rely. 

@ Nationwide data bases that would 
link every dealership not only with their 
manufacturers, but with each other. 
Such a store of up-to-date information 
would enable any dealer, anywhere, to 
electronically order automobiles for 
prospective buyers from other dealers 
and tell them immediately when they 
could be delivered and how much they 
will cost. 

In addition, service histories on pre- 
owned cars could be recorded and up- 
dated as they pass through a dealership. 
The information could be shared be- 
tween dealers, providing a more reli- 
able basis for evaluating and pricing. 

@ Smaller, but more powerful com- 
puting systems. Even now, the common 
54-inch disk is being heavily 
scrutinized by engineers anxious to 
store every-increasing amounts of data. 
Instead of lining up magnetic charges 
end-to-end on the surface of the disk, 
engineers are working on ways to re- 
cord data vertically, which would great- 
ly increase the disk’s storage capacity. 
The speed and processing power of the 
computers used to run these advanced 
disks will also increase. Dealers will 
have faster, less expensive access to re- 
cords and management information 
with these new systems. 

@ Lifetime maintenance records. 
With the proliferation of on-site com- 
puting systems in dealerships, greater 
storage capacity and nationwide data 
bases, tracking an automobile from 
showroom to junkyard will be easier 
than ever. Not only will complete 


maintenance tracking benefit the con- 
sumer as the car changes hands, but 
manufacturers, too, will be able to 
glean important information on their 
products from such records. 

@ Direct, car-to-service computer 
communication. Cars of the future may 
be able to “talk” directly to terminals in 
the dealer's service department. Such 
information as defective components, 
parts needing servicing, vehicle identifi- 
cation and mileage will be communi- 
cated. A list of needed services could 
then be compiled faster and more 
thoroughly than present methods allow. 

@ Completely automated sales sys- 
tems. By the year 2000, many dealers 
will have branch locations in shopping 
malls. With the aid of small, powerful 
computers using sophisticated video 
disk and touch-screen technology, pro- 
spective buyers will be able to “custom 
build” the car of their choice on a video 
screen. The system would supply all in- 
structions and the prices and lists of op- 
tions for a number of car models. After 
the customer completes his choices, 
the system would furnish the selected 
model's sticker price and instruct the 
customer on how to obtain the car in the 
shortest possible time. Information 
gathered by the system from the shop- 
per will help dealers follow up on leads 
and provide data for compiling trends in 
customer preferences. 


Replacing the Pens and Pencils 
Very shortly, pens and pencils will be 
replaced entirely with computer termi- 
nals. The day is foreseen when all deal- 
er transactions will be automated. 
“What all this boils down to,” says 
Kitzman of Reynolds & Reynolds, “is 
that computers permit customers to ob- 
tain a higher level of service from a deal- 
er. Thev let the dealer meet the custom- 
er's total transportation needs, not just 
put him into a new car.” 
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Determining Residual Values 


think one should approach automobile residual values 

the same way as common stocks ona major exchange. All 

of us have watched, sometimes with dismay, as the Dow 
Jones average went to new highs while our specific stocks wal- 
lowed at all-time lows. The factors which drove up the market 
as a whole had little or no effect on some individual stocks. 

Consider used-car values as they apply to the buyer and sel- 
ler today. Neither really cares what factors cause the prices of 
various models, as long as they get a fair price. But, there are 
those who must consider what used-car values will be in the 
future—often three or more years in advance. Certainly lend- 
ing institutions and lessors fall into this category. The lender, 
admittedly, does not have quite the same interest as a lessor— 
but one may assume that repo values sometimes shock len- 
ders. 

Lessors get involved in forecasting residual car values. 
Since they must deal with specific units, it is essential that they 
identify and interpret factors that influence used-car prices. 

I'm not suggesting I’m an authority on used-car values (I 
don’t know anyone who is). But | am aware of certain trends 
that occur with reasonable frequency, as well as a few com- 
mon measuring sticks. If | could accurately forecast used-car 
values by make and model, I would hire myself out to a hand- 
ful of lessors and live the good life in an area of my choosing. 

Since | am not an authority, I think it would be sufficient to 
say that what follows are my observations over the past 25 
years. There may be some dispute as to which factors are most 
important, but since we are talking about used cars in general, 
any ranking would vary. 

We all buy, sell and drive distinct models. These cars are not 
only distinct as to make and model but also to the amount of 
optional equipment. | think most would agree that two other- 
wise identical cars differ greatly in value if one has a gasoline 
engine and the other a diesel. 

Let’s begin with make, series and model. Some series and 
models within the same make sell better, as used cars, than 
their brothers or sisters. Traditionally, the coupe or 2-door 
hardtop has proved to be more popular, as a used car, than 
four doors within the same grouping. 


54 The mileage on a car is certainly a factor, too. A clean high- 


miler may sell easier than an average high-miler, but both are 
going to suffer when compared to similar cars of lower 
mileage. Whether the conclusion is valid or not, buyers of 
used cars equate utility with mileage. A car is assumed to have 
a useful life of X number of miles and it is further assumed that 
a car’s value is related to how many miles it has been driven 
each year. A 1-year-old car with 50,000 miles is quite different 
than a 4-year-old car with 50,000 miles. 

The physical condition of a car is also important. I rank this 
below mileage because condition can be corrected while 
mileage cannot. A car can be repaired or re-conditioned and 
the seller is applauded. Tampering with odometers, however, 
is forbidden by law. 

Optional equipment is a subject of great interest to the man- 
ufacturer. There are some “optional” items a used car must 
have, such as air-conditioning. But, some “options” have little 
or no residual value other than making the unit easier to sell. It 
would seem to me that this in itself would have some 
economic value, but | have heard it denied dozens of times. 
Certain makes and models require certain levels of opulence 
and this must be determined before the car is ordered. Engine 
selection, when offered, may be included in this category. 

Market timing embraces both geography and the seasons. 
You have to know when to sell, unless you choose to unload 
during a state of over-supply. 

Public image is an unpredictable factor and usually occurs 
after the car is purchased. A mechanical defect resulting in a 
widely publicized recall can greatly reduce the value of all of 
those models. The reverse is also true: The popularity of a car 
one year may increase the value of previous years’ models. 

Such factors as inflation, interest rates, consumer confi- 
dence and employment also have an effect upon used-car val- 
ues as a group, but they do not have much impact on specific 
makes and models. 

Should any readers wish to comment about the factors they 
believe to be instrumental in influencing automobile values, 
we would be delighted to hear from them. LJ 


This column is prepared exclusively for Automotive Executive by James “Harrv” Lawrence. 
editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or questions pertaining to this col- 
umn should be mailed to: Used Cars, Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, Mc- 
Lean, VA 22102-3593. 
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Other Voices 


Restoring Cars of Yesteryear 
Many magazine and newspaper stories 
have been written about White Post Re- 
storations over the years, but the one 
that appeared in the April issue of Auto- 
motive Executive was certainly the ullti- 
mate. John Bentley's article flows so 
well and still gives the reader lots of in- 
formation. We all congratulate you for 
this quality piece of workmanship. 
Billy Thompson 
White Post Restorations 
White Post, VA 


Domestic Content 
Why does the National Automobile 
Dealers Association oppose domestic 
content legislation? 

Al Klaben Jr. 

Klaben Dodge Inc. 

Kent, OH 
Editor's Note: There are a number of 
problems involved with local content 
legislation that would adversely affect 
domestic and import car dealers, their 
employees and the public. For a com- 
plete explanation, see this month's “On 
The Hill” column on page 56. 


The Team Concept 
| enjoyed your article about the team 
concept (March edition of “Service De- 
partment”), but | am frustrated by the 
obstacles I've encountered in trying to 
adapt such a plan to our shop. The 
problem is our schedule. We work Mon- 
day through Saturday from 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. and change shifts once a week on 
Wednesday. Do you think the plan can 
be modified to work with changing 
hours? 

Jack Wieland 

Holiday Oldsmobile 

Williamsville, NY 
Editor's Note: According to Ron Joffe, the 
author of “Service Department,” the fol- 
lowing may be a solution. Whenever a 
team program is put into place, the 
team should be assembled according to 
skill levels. Assign a team to one shift 
only. If you have to move a team from 
the day shift to the night shift, move the 
entire team. a] 


This column. “Other Voices.” provides a forum for our read 
ers’ opinions and comments. We invite vou to submit letters 
about the magazine's content or the automotive industry in 
general (o: Other Voices, Automotive Executive, 8400 
Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102-3593. 


enterprise 
National Auto [ 
Auction Association out 


member auctions ae b 
handle over 3,000,000 cars and visit a nearby 


trucks a year. They help you Ni A A A 


buy and sell profitably. They 
help you balance inventories. member auction 


Auction members provide 
multiple services, too, like 
transporting cars, washing, cleaning, and repairing 
them. And, our auctions help establish real market 
values for automobiles across the nation. This is free 
enterprise at work. It is private enterprise at its best. 
Both buyers and sellers at our auctions profit through 
regular visits...where ethical standards and practices by 
our members are unexcelled. 

Isn’t it great to know an Association like NAAA is 
working for you? Where else, but in America? 


For additional information and name of your nearest 
member auctions, phone or write: 
Bernard Hart, Executive Secretary 


5701 RUSSELL DRIVE 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA (402)464-2170 (For more information circle # 17) 


NADA Opposes Domestic Content Bill 


n early May, NADA President William C. Turnbull, accompa- 

nied by NADA Executive Vice-President Frank E. McCarthy, 

testified before the House subcommittee on commerce, 
transportation and tourism on H.R. 1234, the “Fair Practices in 
Automotive Products Act.” This legislation, known as domes- 
tic content, was introduced early this session by Rep. Richard 
Ottinger (D-NY). 

Turnbull and McCarthy were representing NADA’s 18,400 
dealer members, of which 11,600 are exclusively domestic 
dealers, 2,800 are exclusively import dealers and 4,000 sell 
both domestic and import vehicles (figures are approximate). 
Together these dealers employ close to 700,000 persons. 

Following are highlights of Turnbull's testimony. 


NADA strongly opposes any proposal that would force auto- 
mobile and truck manufacturers to build in this country with 
domestically produced components. These decisions, as well 
as decisions regarding foreign investment in this country, 
should be based on economic realities and not legislative fiat. 
Foreign automobile manufacturers have made investments in 
this country and we believe that additional investment and 
production will continue to take place. 

There are a number of very serious and troublesome prob- 
lems with local content legislation from an international per- 
spective. Experts have testified that a proposal such as H.R. 
1234 would constitute a violation of existing treaty agreements 
and would result in retaliation by foreign governments. As far 
as the small business dealer is concerned, local content legis- 
lation would adversely impact both domestic and import deal- 
ers and their employees. 

The U.S. automobile industry is now in the process of recov- 
ering from one of the longest and most severe depressions in 
its history. More than 200,000 automobile workers are cur- 
rently unemployed. This unfortunate situation has been well 
publicized. A fact that has not been publicized is the Stagger- 
ing unemployment that has occurred at the retail level among 
automobile dealers and their employees. Since the current 
downturn began in 1979, approximately 4,000 new-car dealers 
have been forced to close their doors and more than 163,000 
dealer employees have lost their jobs. 

Although current levels of automobile worker unemploy- 
ment must be reduced, we see problems with H.R. 1234 as a 
method of addressing auto worker unemployment. Studies in- 
dicate that such an approach would significaritly increase the 
price of import and domestic cars to the American consumer. 
The American consumer would also lose a good deal of 
choice in purchasing a new automobile. Model availability 
would also certainly be reduced. 

In addition, H.R. 1234 would result in substantially higher 
unemployment among automobile dealers and their employ- 


56 ees. The frequently stated estimate of a 10-percent increase in 


the price of cars to the American consumer, should this bill be- 
come law, is extremely significant. In 1981, the average selling 
price of new cars and light-duty trucks in the U.S. was $9,991. 
An additional $1,000 per vehicle plus the $312 it would costa 
purchaser to finance this price increase (computed at 14 per- 
cem for 48 months) would be devastating to both the con- 
sumer and the American automobile industry. 

We can ill afford to aggravate an already perilous situation 
by unnecessarily raising new-car prices for American consum- 
ers. The Congressional Budget Office, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, the U.S. Ambassador for Trade and the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors have all testified before Con- 
gress on the inflationary impact of this bill. To deny American 
automobile manufacturers the flexibility needed to produce 
cars at the lowest possible cost simply makes no sense. We 
must give our domestic manufacturers the ability to look 
across the world markets to determine where they can pur- 
chase the lowest price, highest quality components. By limiting 
foreign competition and the ability of domestic manufacturers 
to search for the least expensive components, there is little 
doubt that the American consumer will have to pay higher new 
car prices. Increased prices will only serve to drive more con- 
sumers away from new-car purchases and ultimately retard 
the industry's revitalization program. 

NADA recognizes and sympathizes with the plight of the un- 
employed auto worker. However, dealers and their employees 
have also suffered greatly during the past three years. If this bill 
should pass, additional UAW jobs would be created at the ex- 
pense of further dealership closings, the loss of jobs by dealer- 
ship employees, and the possible loss of jobs in other export 
industries. 

The total effect of H.R. 1234 on employment is uncertain, 
The Congressional Budget Office, for example, anticipates a 
net loss in jobs. What is certain, however, is that if this analysis 
proves correct, the U.S. government would be redistributing 
employment, pitting the jobs of one sector of the economy 
against the jobs in another sector. NADA believes that this ap- 
proach is unfair. 

The solution to the problems of the domestic automobile in- 
dustry is not to adopt a domestic content bill. Rather it is to get 
the federal government on solid financial footing so that inter- 
est rates are reduced and sustained economic growth can 
ensue. Additionally, the U.S. trade delegation should vigor- 
ously pursue corrections in the policies of other nations that 
inhibit free international trade. 

For these reasons, NADA opposes H.R. 1234 and urges the 
committee to reject this poorly conceived measure. C) 


This column is prepared for Automotive Executive by the Legislative Division of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association. All comments or questions pertaining to this column should 
be mailed to: On The Hill, Automotive Executive, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 
22102-3593. 
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mood of cautious optimism 

wound its way through meet- 

ings, seminars and workshops 

as the “survivors” of recent hard 

economic times gathered April 9 to 12 at 

the American Truck Dealers (ATD) Con- 

vention and Exposition in Boston, MA. 

This optimism was reflected in the re- 

cord attendance of close to 1,100 deal- 

ers, manufacturers and allied industry 
personnel. 

At the convention's opening session, 
ATD members were praised by NADA 
President William C. Turnbull for their 
efforts toward repealing the excise tax 
on medium trucks and all truck parts. 
Speaking before a capacity crowd, 
Turnbull stressed the strength of ATD- 
NADA cooperation. “I firmly believe that 
ATD and NADA should work hand-in- 
glove to solve problems and to improve 
conditions for all dealers,” Turnbull 
said. 

In his opening remarks, ATD Chair- 
man Art Irwin also touched on the high- 
way tax bill, saying that “although 
things didn’t turn out 100 percent as we 
wished, we still consider our efforts 
successful. Our No. 1 priority now 
should be the complete elimination of 
excise taxes on all vehicles.” 

Irwin emphasized that “we are in a 
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fem AMERICAN TRUCK DEA 


1) The ATD Convention was the best attended in three 


vears. 


convene 1n°Boston 


LERS 


2) One highlight of the convention was the IRS seminar 
on how the new excise tax will be implemented. 

3) NADA President William C. Turnbull urged contin- 
ued cooperation between ATD and NADA. 

4) In attendance at the exposition’s ribbon-cutting 
ceremony were (from left to right) NADA First Vice 
President James P. Jennings, ATD Chairman Art 
Irwin, TRX-83 Convention Chairman Gordon T. 
Egan and NADA President William C. Turnbull. 

5) The equipment exposition featured a wide va 
riety of new products and services. 

6) ATD Chairman Art Irwin told dealers that they \ 
will have to adapt to the present hard economic 
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times if they are to survive and prosper. 


period of critical change in our industry. 
Poor sales years have taken their toll on 
dealers. Only successful parts and ser- 
vice sales have compensated for lower 
sales performance.” 

Keynote speaker John B. Curcio’s 
candid assessment of industry and 
economic conditions was also well-re- 
ceived by the capacity audience. Cur- 
cio, president and chief operating of- 
ficer of Mack Trucks, said that “1983 is 
likely to be another year of continued 
economic adjustments,” and that all 
segments of the trucking industry must 
work together for mutual survival. 

Curcio emphasized that scant real 
growth is foreseen in the industry for the 
1980s. “But those of us who do succeed 
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will not necessarily find that this is a 
time to lower expectations, but rather a 
time to manage differently.” 

Among convention guest speakers 
were congressmen J. J. “Jake” Pickle 
(D-TX) and Steve Gunderson (R-WI). 
Gunderson, one of the youngest mem- 
bers of Congress, is the son of Art Gun- 
derson, ATD's Chevrolet Line Group 
representative. 

ATD’s leading friend in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, J. J. Pickle, 
complemented ATD members and staff 
for the vital role they played in the re- 
cent highway tax bill, and assured them 
that “there is a good spirit in Wash- 
ington these days—a spirit of coopera- 
tion and pleasantness.” C] 
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(Toyota from page 40) 

for a moment to Toyota’s joint venture 
with General Motors. How involved will 
Toyota Motor Sales U.S.A. be in that pro- 
ject? 

Lean: We won't be involved at all. It’s 
just another competitor in the mar- 
ketplace. 

McEleney: What effect will the joint 
project have on Toyota’s product mix? 
Will Toyota abandon the low end of the 
market and concentrate on upscale 
models? 

Lean: | don't think so. We've got 
products for every niche in the mar- 
ketplace. How we sell those products is 
directly related to what sells fastest. 

I've had a lot of fun with automotive 
writers over the last couple of years, be- 
cause they all took the simplistic as- 
sumption that because we're going to 
be restricted on cars, naturally we'd 
want to make more profit on each car. 
Therefore, we would sell more Cres- 
sidas and Supras. And | said, “No, that 
isn't the way we’re going to do it.” At the 
end of 1982 they said, “Well, look at all 
the Cressidas and Supras you sold.” 
And | said, “For gosh sakes, obviously 
the Supra was a brand-new car in '82. 
The Cressida was new in '81. The mar- 
ket desire for those cars was really high. 
We responded to it.” 

The fact is, we’re going to sell what- 
ever the market requires. It's not what 
we want to sell, it’s what the consumer 
wants to buy. 

Next year we'll have a new Corolla. 
And we'll have more Corollas and prob- 
ably fewer Tercels. We just put out the 
new Camry. We asked each region how 
many they want, because there is a limit 
on our market. We said, “You get 500 
Camrys. Tell us what 500 other products 
you don't want.” And so each region 
came in with their own decision on how 
they're going to slide the Camry into 
their mix. Incidentally, nobody said 
they don’t want the Camry. 

Automotive Executive: Do you 
think the GM-Toyota venture will have 
any adverse impact on Toyota dealers? 

Lean: It’s competition. But | don't 
know what our choices are. Any compe- 
tition, | think, may have an adverse ef.- 
fect. But would you rather have them 
selling that car or 200,000 more 
Suzukis? I don't know. Until you see to- 
morrow’s newspaper, you don't know 
what's in it. My assumption is there’s 


going to be competition from Chevy 
dealers regardless of what-we do. | don’t 
think it makes a lot of difference as to 
where that competition Originates. 

Yanco: Can you outline how any ex- 
cess production will be distributed 
through Toyota dealers? 

Lean: They're so far away from start- 
ing production that it’s too early to even 
Start worrying about an excess. If they 
produce more than 200,000, Toyota 
dealers will get the surplus, but my as- 
sumption is that they're going to use up 
everything. 

McEleney: Can you look in your Crys- 
tal ball, Norm, and tell us how large an 
issue protectionism will be this year? 

Lean: Domestic content is a real 
issue because of the enormous UAW 
pressures behind it. They're not getting 
much assistance from domestic man.- 
ufacturers, however, because such 
rules would hurt domestics. 

I think we're in fora really robust re- 
covery. Our economy's going to be spin- 
ning along, and that’s the best case for 
the present administration. They'll be 
moving into an election year with evi- 
dence that things are getting better. 

If we don't have a nine million sales 
year, and everything stays flat, then re- 
Straints are likely to continue because 
politicians rely on them to get votes. 

As more discussion goes on, the pub- 
lic will realize that they’re going to be 
the losers. They'll lose in many ways, 
from the standpoint of availability, qual- 
ity and price. | mentioned that to some 
salesmen the other day. | said, “You 
guys are just sitting around here. You 
ought to be writing and phoning and vis- 
iting your representatives in Congress, 
because none of you has any Cars in 
your dealership and it’s not our fault. 
That’s the fault of the congressmen. 
You'd better get up there and tell them 
that they're taking bread off your table. 


Automotive Executive: Last De- 
cember a group of your dealers went to 
Washington during the lame duck ses- 
sion and knocked on some doors. Do 
you think that had an effect? 

Lean: A great effect. It almost re- 
sulted in the defeat of the domestic con- 
tent bill. Everybody was surprised. And | 
think in particular the supporters of 
domestic content were surprised. A lot 
of congressmen this session are a lot 
cooler about domestic content than 
they were because they realize it doesn't 
have the public’s support behind it. 

| also got a wire from NADA last week 
saying, “We want you to know that we're 
definitely against this domestic content 
bill and we're working against it.” That's 
marvelous news. We're going to send a 
letter to the dealers reminding them that 
NADA is their organization, and asking 
dealers to support NADA because it 
supports all dealers. 

Automotive Executive: How could 
we improve communications between 
manufacturers and dealers? 

Lean: The good thing to come out of 
this recent political turmoil has been a 
galvanizing of opinions toward a com- 
mon purpose. A lot of times you look at 
something and say, “Oh, boy, isn’t this 
terrible,” but you can’t get a group of 
dealers together on it. 

Now they're coming together. You 
start communicating, you start develop- 
ing common interests. That's why 20 
Groups are so important. You need to 
be able to get a bigger picture than what 
you create looking at your office walls 
and talking to the same guys every day. 

McEleney: Toyota has had a policy 
over the years of having its managers sit 
down periodically to talk with dealers. 
That's been a great experience. 

Lean: We can do that because of the 
small size of our dealer body. With 
1,100 dealers, you can get around. You 
get to know them. It’s different if you're 
talking about 6,000 dealers like Chevy 
and Ford. We'll have our dealer meeting 
this year in Hawaii. We can invite all 
1,100 dealers and talk to everybody at 
the same time in the same place. If you 
did that with 6,000 dealers, you'd have 
to rent Yankee Stadium. It’s marvelous. 
Still, if you talked to each Toyota dealer 
and sales manager, they'd say they'd 
like a lot more communication. We 
aren't even scratching the surface of 
what we could do. CJ 


L&A Products Inc. has available a new 
electric-powered pressure washer 
that operates at a flow rate of 5 gpm and 
a pressure of 2,000 psi. The unit features 
a heavy-duty plunger pump that accom- 
modates a variety of options including a 
wet sandblasting device. The 7'2-horse- 
power motor operates on either 230V or 
460V 3-phase power with optional 
Single phase available. Manufacturer: 
L&A Products Inc., St. Paul, MN. a 


(For more information circle #81) 


A new compact industrial steam- 
cleaning machine is available from 
Steam Jet. The Sidekick model meas- 
ures 12x12x32 inches, weighs less than 
40 pounds and is rated at 50,000 BTUs 
per hour. The pistol gun design makes 
the unit ideal for cleaning in confined 
areas. Principal components of the 
Sidekick include detergent tank, LP gas 
bottle and stainless-steel cleaning gun 
with hose, all mounted on a 2-wheel 
hand truck. Manufacturer: Steam Jet, At- 
lanta, GA. e 
(For more information circle #82) 


A high-pressure washing/spraying 
system is being introduced by 
Campbell Hausfeld. The PowerSpray 
can be used for washing and waxing ve- 
hicles, as well as washing equipment 
and degreasing machinery. It is pow- 
ered by a %/4-horsepower motor that de- 
livers 1.8 gallons of fluid per minute at 
600 psi. The system features a corrosion- 
resistant pump with chemical bypass 
and a new quick-connect feature that al- 
lows for easy changing from nozzle to 
brush. Manufacturer: Campbell Haus- 
feld, Harrison, OH. ” 


(For more information circle #83) 


Ryko Manufacturing Co. is introducing 
a new car wash concept—the automa- 
tic tunnel system. The manufacturer 
claims this system is capable of deliver- 
ing a quality wash-and-dry to 50 vehi- 


cles per hour, operates completely un- 
attended and may be installed in exist- 
ing car wash bays or free-standing 
buildings. Manufacturer: Ryko Man- 
ufacturing Co., Des Moines, IA. - 


(For more information circle #84) 


Caravelle Industries Inc. is introducing 
its 1400A Tiger automatic roll-over 
washer for cars, vans and pickups. The 
washer features two new patented “right 
angle” side brushes for complete cover- 
age. The manufacturer says the washer 
is easy to maintain and saves water and 
energy. It can be installed in an existing 
wash bay or on an outside wash pad. 
Manufacturer: Caravelle Industries Inc., 
Manassas, VA. = 
(For more information circle #85) 


Bivens Winchester Corp.’s slant brush 
unit is a completely automatic rollover 
vehicle washing machine capable of 
washing any standard automobile, 
pickup or van up to 84 inches high. The 
unit comes standard with a 1-minute 
double pass or a 2-minute quadruple 
pass cycle. It is also available with 
polish and/or hot wax features of the 
type found in full-service commercial 
car washes. Manufacturer: Bivens Win- 
chester Corp., Danville, VA. . 
(For more information circle #86) 
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The Jenny Division of Homestead In- 
dustries is introducing a new oil-fired 
combination steam cleaner/pressure 
washer. The Super 1600-C model uses 
a high-capacity, high-pressure triplex 
pump coupled with a heating coil to 
produce a steam spray. The unit comes 
standard with a gun shut-off control and 
pump protecting low water control. 
Manufacturer: Jenny Division, Home- 
stead Industries, Corapolis, PA. a) 


(Fer more information circle #87) 


August's “Special Showcase” features service department 
equipment. Please send a press release and a black-and 
white glossy photograph of vour product for c¢ msideration 
to: Joan Rubin, Showcase Editor, Automotive Execu- 
tive, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102-3593. Mate 


rials must be received by June 20 
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E&G Classics Inc. has developed a roof 
package for Ford LTD and Mercury Mar- 
quis. The manufacturer says that this 
roof concept adds extra appeal to these 
cars. Manufacturer: E&G Classics Inc., 
Columbia, MD. a 


(For more information circle #88) 


New from California Electronics Indus- 
tries is the CAT Model 4400 vehicle se- 
curity system: The alarm system fea- 
tures automatic arming and disarming 
with an adjustable entry delay, built-in 
dynamic motion detector, master on/off 
switch, door-open circuit, panic circuit 
and wireless pager option. Manufac- 
turer: California Electronics Industries, 
Los Alamitos, CA. a 
(For more information circle #89) 


To provide a customized look to any 
car, Anderson's introduces new, indi- 
vidually designed monograms with 
the look of hand-lettered enamel. The 
monograms are made from durable 
vinyl, are guaranteed not to chip, crack 
or peel and can be applied in one step. 
They are available in either block or 
script letters and in black, white or an- 
tique gold. Manufacturer: Anderson's, 
Torrance, CA. a 


(For more information circle #90) 
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Bee Line Co. introduces a strobe-type 
wheel balancer and spinner system. 
According to the company, the use of 
computer “mini-chips” makes this unit 
more reliable than solid-state units. The 
strobe allows the spinner to reacha pre- 
determined speed before the strobe be- 
gins flashing, providing an accurate 
reading on each spin of the wheel. 
There are separate speed settings for 
truck and car wheels. Manufacturer: 
Bee Line Co., Bettendorf, IA. YT] 
(For more information circle #91) 


A new convenient l-application con- 
tainer of Glaze-Guard paint sealant is 
being introduced by Automotive Inter- 
national Inc. Glaze-Guard is a polymer 
that hardens to a clear, glass-like armor, 
bonding to the original finish to seal out 
atmospheric pollutants, even sunglare. 
The manufacturer says the product will 
preserve showroom gloss through at 
least 100 detergent car washes. Man- 
ufacturer: Automotive International 
Inc., Cincinnati, OH. . 


(For more information circle #92) 
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The Protector Corp. is introducing an 
automotive vinyl safeguard product 
that cleans, conditions and_ seals 
finished leather, vinyl, plastic, wood 
and rubber goods. The manufacturer 
Says that its Protector Vinyl Shield, de- 
signed to work on vinyl tops and trim, 
resists a variety of damaging environ- 
mental factors and is free of harmful ab- 
rasive chemicals. Manufacturer: The 
Protector Corp., Elmhurst, IL. a 
(For more information circle #93) 


An all-new modular electric sunroof 
system is available from American Sun- 
roof Co. The ASC II allows both power 
retraction and venting of the reflective 
glass sunroof panel. When the sunroof 
is slid open, an air-deflector automati- 
cally flips up and channels airflow to re- 
duce wind noise and buffeting. The sun- 
roof's vented position allows the rear 
portion of the glass panel to be raised 
without fully opening the sunroof itself. 
Manufacturer: American Sunroof Co., 
Southgate, MI. © 


(For more information circle #94) 
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As an alternative to standard advertising 
mediums, National Newsletters Inc. 
(NNI) provides an inexpensive, high- 
quality, customized newsletter that es- 
tablishes a monthly contact between 
the dealer and customer. Every article is 
localized and geared to the individual 
dealership. The newsletters contain a 
mix of service specials, product infor- 
mation, background on the dealership, 
features on dealership employees and 
general interest articles that focus on 
local events, household hints and fam- 
ily activities. Manufacturer: National 
Newsletters Inc., Vienna, VA. LJ 


(For more information circle #95) 


Information and photographs of products listed in “Show 
case” have been provided via manufacturer's press releases 
A product's appearance in this column in no way implies en 
dorsement by either NADA, the NADA Services Ct orp., or Au- 
tomotive Executive. 
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New high-profit option with insured no-hassle customer satisfaction 
CAR-LIFE RUST PREVENTIVE 


L Why gamble with unproved imitations jet-atomizes to penetrate all inside body cavities, seams and 

} \ when you can be sure with the original welds, where rust starts, even cracks in factory galvanizing 
<I>” European wax-base rust preventive? due to body flexing. . .inaccessible to ordinary rust preven- 

|  ® Proved since 1939, now a standard application for tives @ Does not depend on direct application, which can 
60,000 car dealers in 104 countries worldwide @ Tested skip big areas @ No masking, no venting, no separate area 

by 12 elite car manufacturers and 24 test labs @ Ahigh-tech needed. Use any available bay @ No clogging of drain holes, 
COmpound of waxes and anti-rust electro- Catalytic converters, wiper or window 


hemi 4j - | : 
| Narmicals. No tar lie perroeun bese’ and Double-Clinch =: va -eukdis ss 
to drill in car,since WAXOYL Customer Loyalty with in used vehicles. 
iGtuGeeees| THE Single-Source,4-Step essa 
*(igie.——e« Total Auto Preservation i Ni(s: 
2S] |S System 


4. WAXOYL 2, FAB-GARD 3.SOUND-GARD 4.GLAZE-GARD 


| Car-Life Rust Preventive Upholstery Protector. Undercoat Insulator. Paint Sealant. Glass-like 

_ (described above). Waterproof, soil-repellent. Rubberized, with rust armor seals out the 

_ Exclusive limited car-life Preserves showroom inhibitor. Absorbs up to elements, even sun-glare. 
transferable $2000 insured newness for years. Limited 60% of road noise. Extra Unlike others, will withstand 
Warranty for cars and warranty for three years on protection against corrosion over 100 commercial car 
trucks up to 17,500 lbs., new Cars. and pebble abrasion. washes... . without voiding 
pro-rated for used cars up warranty. Limited warranty 
to three years old. ; for two years on new Cars, 


one year on used cars. 


Servicing North America, Central America, the Caribbean, Iceland, New Zealand, and Australia with warranties computer-controlled by the auto service professionals 


Phone for the 
AUTOMOTIVE INTERNATIONAL Auto 
Preservation Profit Program, a total 

| training/sales aid/tools/materials package 


AUTOMOTIVE INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
11308 Tamarco Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 
Phone: toll-free 1-800-543-7156 
Telex: 241-664 AUTO INTL BASH 


AUTOMOTIVE 


INTERNATIONAL, INC 


_ with no franchise fee. Sold to car dealers {Collect: In Ohio, 1-513-489-7883. 
J for professional application. Since 1971 in Canada, 1-416-678-7744] 
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START YOUR OAKLEAF SYSTEM 
FOR ONLY $8,500 


Just $8,500 starts you computing with the Oakleaf SX-350. As your needs grow, you can upgrade your SX-350 to the Oakleaf 
MP-16, heart of the advanced Automotive Showroom Profit System™ The MP-16 System configuration pictured here with 
MP-16, Winchester Disk Storage System, Modem, SX-350 and four CRT Remote Terminals costs less than $30,000 and can 
be purchased all at once. ..or one component at a time. There are a variety of Oakleaf configurations available. One is precisely 
right for your dealership. For more information how Oakleaf Automotive Computer Systems will bring in more buyers and 
make your dealership more profitable, call Barbara Jennings, National Marketing Department, (800) 423-3681, or in 
California (213) 993-1223 collect. 


SALESMAN “With 
this Oakleaf terminal, 


OFFICE SECRETARY Ican puta better deal DEALER “I chose the 

“My Oakleaf SX-350 together, easier. I al- Oakleaf computer 

is accessing informa- ways know what's in system because its 

tion in our MP-16 to our inventory, and I’m State-of-the-Art : 
word process personal- selling more options.” technology makes it 


ized letters to pros- 
pects. I’m told we’re 
selling more cars now. 
Also, I make sure the 
inventory is kept up- 
to-the-minute.” 


flexible, yet it is inex- 

pensive compared to 

other systems. My CRT 

gives me greater con- 

trol over my store.” : 
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7 SALES MANAGER 


LEASING MANAGER > “This Oakleaf CRT lets 
“I like being able to Z me manage the deals 
structure a lease deal ¢ = athens Te Seiden 
ee eee paperwork and gives 
until it is just right, me more time to work 
then have the printing 4 


with my sales force.” 
unit in the office do y 


the paperwork.” 


19737 Nordhoff Place 
Chatsworth, California 91311 
(800) 423-3681 (213) 993-1223 
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